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PKEFACE. 

I comply with the custom requiring the infliction, by an author, of a 
preface on the unoffending reader; but I will be merciful, and, 
therefore, brief. 

The purpose of these chapters is sufficiently explained in the 
introduction. Briefly, it is not to tell people how to "make up," 
but to assist them in the removal of certain bodily imperfections. 
As I have stated in the work, local mischief is very often but an 
indication of the body's general condition. For this reason, measures 
haying a purely local action will, in such cases, fail in effecting 
a permanent cure. Here internal remedies are indicated ; but such 
cases should be treated individually, according to their special 
requirements. 

To prescribe an uniform dose of any preparation for mankind at 
large is to ignore the fact that all animals, including the genus homo, 
present, in their physiological functions, variations on the same type, 
and, while the same drug would produce the same class of action in 
any two human beings, under the same conditions, if the dose were 
adjusted to individual peculiarities, yet, were the latter rule set on 
one side, in many cases an excessive, in others a deficient or negative, 
result would follow. Besides this, the medicine itself may be im- 
proper, that is, unfit for any particular case, for the laity are 
generally unable to correctly diagnose their condition, and the taking 
of an unsuitable medicine may effect no inconsiderable amount of 
constitutional injury. 



11. PREFACE. 

To external remedies which work by their absorption producing 
systemic action the same remarks apply ; but, in those cases where 
local remedies are used to produce a purely local action, there need 
be no hesitation as to the use of general formulae, for there is both 
less involvement of the general system, and the parts being immedi- 
ately under the patient's observation, an excessive, deficient, or 
other unsatisfactory result can be detected with ease at an early 
period, and measures adopted accordingly. 

EDWIN WOOTON. 

Trinity College, London, 
November, 1881. 
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TOILET MEDICINE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The treatment of the visible imperfections of the body by local 
applications — mechanical appliances or voluntary efforts, together 
with or without internal medicine — forms the Science and Art of 
Surgery. But Surgery in its blindness and pride has devoted itself 
to the cure of only the more severe deformities and diseases, and 
has left a vast number of minor bodily afflictions uncared for. 

Empiricism and Quackery have hence stepped in and occupied 
the place due by right to legitimate science; the perfumer and 
persons of Madame Rachel's type have been left masters of the 
situation, and the public to their mercy. 

But such a mercy ! Ignorant alike of the structure and functions 
of the body, ignorant of the physiological action of the drugs 
they use, and in some cases even ignorant of the chemical re-actions 
occurring from the admixture of the latter, they have in too many 
cases ruined tht appearance of their victims, and not seldom 
emptied their purses. 

Moreover, the " Specialities " for the skin vended by these in- 
dividuals, even when they work no absolute harm, produce the 
beauty of a barber's dummy in the user, whose artificial " get up " 
is manifest to every beholder, and who appears a standing libel on 
the human form divine. 

Under the heading Toilet Medicine, I propose treating of the 

B 



2 TOILET MEDICINE. 

minor bodily afflictions to which I have alluded, together with 
some commonly recognised surgical diseases. I do not believe in 
making every man his own doctor, and in the following pages only 
such directions will be given as can be safely carried out by a laity 
necessarily ignorant of medical science. 

If the complaint concerned is not of deep nervous origin, it will 
in every case be removed by the fulfilment of the rules laid down ; 
if, however, it be so, no harm will result from following the 
directions given, and the failure of a beneficial result should lead 
the patient to consult some one for treatment suited to the pecu- 
liarities of the case and idiosyncrasies of the individual. 

To emphasise what I have said, the following chapters will be 
strictly Surgical. Now it is impossible to move one step in the 
treatment of surgical diseases by drugs without the use of medica- 
ments, which, carried to excess, would be highly injurious. 

Therefore, I say to the reader, follow the directions given, and no 
harm will result. Used otherwise, they will be either absolutely 
detrimental or utterly ineffectual Fair play, which in this case 
signifies simple honesty of endeavour without self deception, will 
be the reader's best policy. 

Where necessary, the proper instructions for preparing the formulae 
will be given: otherwise the reader will understand that the in- 
gredients are to be simply mixed in the order of their sequence. 
Any pharmaceutical chemist will prepare the prescriptions which 
will appear in these pages, and as the more elaborate require some 
knowledge of pharmacy this will be the better plan. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TREATMENT OF THE PERSON IN HEALTH. 

The Hair. — This should be washed once or twice a week 
in tepid or cold water; it should afterwards be rubbed dry 
with a towel. To dry the hair before the fire is injurious to its 
vitality. Once or twice weekly some one of the washes I shall 
recommend for promoting the growth of the hair may be used. 
Combing and brushing are of great service in promoting the hairs' 
nutrition ; soft brushes are the best. Never use a broken, jagged 
comb, and then go round complaining that your hair is coming out 
by handfuls. A little — half to one teaspoonful— of scented oil may 
once a week be rubbed well into the hair and its roots, and the 
superfluous oil removed by the use of a towel. The daily use of oil, 
except in some rare cases of obstinate dry hair, is objectionable. 
If you want a head of thick hair, keep it cut as short as you con- 
veniently can, Never should a woman allow her hair to grow to 
the level of her waist, for it will thin the hair and weaken the 
system. Of the moustache, beard, and whiskers, I may say that it 
is equally necessary to moderate their length, and that it will be 
found of advantage to occasionally apply a little oil and some 
stimulating lotion. Combing and brushing will also be of service* 
Directly hair shows any signs of thinning, shave it off or cut away 
as much as possible, according to its situation, and then put in 
force the measures I recommend under " Thinning of Hair." 

Brush the eyebrows every day in their proper artistic line, and 
occasionally rub in a little olive oil and some one of the preparations 
to be presently mentioned. Once every month the tips of the 
eyelashes may, with advantage, be cut. 

The Skin. — One of the great functions of the skin is to excrete 
certain materials from the blood ; this is in the form of perspiration, 

b2 



4 TOILET MEDICINE. 

which, however, may be insensible. The amount of matter thus 
excreted is in direct proportion to certain influences, one being the 
temperature of the air or other medium in which the person is, 
and another the amount of exercise undergone by the individual. 
Persons, therefore, in a moderate temperature, who do not take exer- 
cise, retain within the blood the materials which it is the duty of the 
skin to excrete. The kidneys and other organs, to a certain extent, 
perform vicarious functions, and cast off the poisonous material. 
But a certain amount is of necessity offered again and again in the 
course of the circulation to the nervous centres, and other vital 
organs, as nutritive food, the result being the impairment of their 
functions and general ill health. 

In India, and other hot climates, a great amount of exercise 
would, so far as the skin is concerned, be a work of supererogation. 
However little a person may exercise himself, the cutaneous glands 
will always cast off a certain amount of material ; some of this 
collects in the ducts of the glands, the orifices of which are called 
the " pores"; some issues from the pores and dries on the surface 
of the skin ; added to this are particles of fibre from the clothing, 
dust, &c, which, taken altogether, form a kind of paint, which, if 
left alone, most effectually blocks up the ducts of the glands, ren- 
dering their functions entirely nugatory. To prevent this, we have 
one great hygienic measure — bathing. 

Bathing. — Hot baths are only of service as remedial measures 
in some diseases, and to thoroughly cleanse the skin when its pores 
have become clogged with dirt. For ordinary winter use, the water 
should not exceed 60 deg. F. If cold water can be borne it is far 
preferable. In the summer, cold baths should be taken. Sea water 
is better than fresh if it can be obtained. The Great Eastern Bail- 
way Company deliver sea water throughout the metropolis, at 
customer's own residences, for a trifling charge. For those living 
where such a convenience is not obtainable, one of the prepared 
" Sea salts " will be found of service. 

The swimming, is, of course, preferable to the "hip" bath, or the 
conventional apparatus of the bath room ; but, then, some people 
cannot swim, and will not learn. Sea swimming is one of the most 
healthful exercises in the world, and any danger is minimised by the 
exercise of a slight amount of common sense. Thus persons should 
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not venture out of their depth until they have learnt to swim. 
They should not swim straight out from the shore until they feel 
tired and then turn back, but only venture half the whole distance 
they can accomplish. This latter any swimmer can soon ascertain 
by "longshore" practice. Then, again, persons subject to cramp in 
the legs should learn to swim with the hands alone; it is also a 
good plan to learn to keep oneself afloat with one hand, and in 
fact to be able, if necessity offers, to dispense as much as possible 
with the use of one's legs and arms, without running any great 
risk of drowning. The best time of day to bathe in the open sea 
must vary with the health and vigour of the individual. Strong 
healthy persons may bathe before breakfast; but many, especially 
invalids, will find this too fatiguing to be practised. The sun, too, 
is not very powerful in the early hours of the morning, and there- 
fore the temperature of the water is much lower than later on in 
the forenoon. For invalids, the best time to bathe is perhaps two 
hours after breakfast. Sea bathing does not agree with everyone. 
If the extremities become blue, the body chilled, and a headache 
supervenes, it is a certain indication that the bathing has had an 
injurious effect; but, then, this result may be due either to the 
bathing, per se, or to the great length of time during which the 
patient remained in the water. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that the derivation of a large amount of heat from the 
animal body, which always occurs in cold water bathing, must, if 
prolonged, be extremely deleterious to the general economy. For 
sea swimming, the best plan is to enter the water, duck or plunge, 
and then have a ten minutes' swim, leaving the water immediately 
it is finished. In no case should a non-swimmer remain standing 
about in the water for more than five minutes, nor should an active 
swimmer prolong his stay for more than fifteen minutes. It is 
useless to point to long time swimmers who remain in the water 
for hours together, for these are placed under circumstances entirely 
different from those which affect the majority of bathers. If the 
ordinary swimmer will consent to go into training, he may in 
course of time hope either to be able to perform similar feats of 
endurance, or to be transferred from this to another portion of the 
universe. 
It must be understood, that for a person to be able to remain 
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swimming in cold water for any length of time without receiving 
any injury, there most be a gradual readjustment of the processes 
of conduction and oxidation as affecting the animal temperature. 
There is nothing, per se, in the increased oxidation in and con- 
duction from the surface of the swimmer's body which is in itself 
antagonistic to the maintenance of life, only these processes, haying 
been already, from the individual's birth, adjusted in a certain manner, 
any alteration of the latter, however gradual, must of necessity 
hinder the perfect working of the mechanism until the latter has 
become accustomed to its new conditions, until, to use metaphor, 
it has worn to itself a groove in which to run. But the mechanism 
very often refuses to become so " accustomed " ; it is unable so to 
"work itself a groove"; the processes which maintain the being 
are unbalanced and disordered, and the person dies. 

Wherever and whenever the bath is taken, the bather should 
afterwards rub himself dry with good towels. Bath towels are the 
best, and the skin should be rubbed until it is aglow. 

Turkish Baths are serviceable in certain cases only : in those, for 
instance, where the individual undergoes some amount of bodily 
exertion or is resident in a hot climate, while at the same time 
the ordinary bathing facilities are restricted. In these cases a 
Turkish bath, say once a fortnight, will cleanse the skin from its 
secretions, and promote the bather's health. But when the ordinary 
bathing facilities are ample, Turkish baths are totally unnecessary. 

The great objection to their frequent use is the fact, that as 
they not merely remove the matter already secreted, but promote 
fresh secretion, the blood is deprived of an amount of nutrient 
material which, under such circumstances, must in a short time 
effect a very serious drain on the vascular fluid, and through this 
on the general strength of the individual. 

The Shower Bath is of great advantage in certain cases of 
debility, but it should never be taken unless under direct medical 
advice, since in many instances the shock would be injurious rather 
than beneficial. 

With reference to the question, How often should a person bathe 
every day, and when should the bath or baths be taken? it may 
at once be said that the answer to such a question must, in great 
measure, depend on the individual circumstances of the case. 
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The following table may serve as a general guide: — 

Summer and Wabm Weather. 

Tepid baths—fresh and salt water. 

Time in bath. Frequency. Period in day. 

Healthy people Ten minutes Twice daily Before breakfast and 

retiring to rest. 

Weak people Ten minutes Once daily Before breakfast. 

Cold baths— fresh water. 

Healthy people Ten minutes Twice daily Before breakfast and 

retiring to rest. 
Weak people Five minutes Once daily Before breakfast. 

Cold baths— salt water. 
Healthy people Ten minutes Once daily Before breakfast. 

Weak people Five minutes Once daily.... ..Two hours after 

breakfast. 

Winter and Cold Weather. 
Tepid baths— fresh and salt water. 

Time in bath. Frequency. Period in day. 

Healthy people Ten minutes Twice daily Before breakfast and 

retiring to rest. 

Weak people Ten minutes Once daily Before breakfast. 

Cold baths (fresh and salt water) to be taken in a properly 
warmed chamber. 

Healthy people Ten minutes Once daily Before breakfast. 

Weak people Five minutes Once daily Before breakfast. 

Dry Friction with soft towels after bathing is of great service 
in promoting the circulation, cleansing the skin, and, if the bath 
has been a cold one, in preventing chills. 

In cold weather, persons liable to be affected with chaps, &c, 
should, if possible, wear gloves night and day. Half the length of 
the fingers may be cut away, to allow of greater convenience in 
using the hands. H they bathe in cold water, the hands should 
afterwards be laved with tepid or warm water, and one of the 
emollient applications, of which I shall presently speak, should be 
applied. 
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Those who suffer from chapped or rough lips may prevent the 
occurrence of these conditions by the nightly use of the formulae 
given in the sections concerning them. 

The occurrence of corns may be prevented by wearing easy 
boots, made of kid or soft leather ; there is no other preventive 
method. 

I may mention, en passant, that those parasitic diseases which 
affect the skin are best obviated by baths of distilled water, and 
subsequent friction. Many arise from the wearing of linen which 
at the laundry is polluted by contact with clothes containing living 
germs. It will be possible to avoid these causes of disease. 

The Kails. — These should never be bitten, for it renders them 
ragged and unsightly ; mais cela va sans dire. Their length should 
extend just beyond the extremity of the bulbous part of the finger. 
They should be cut with scissors, and afterwards rounded off with 
pumice stone. If the nails are kept shorter than this, the skin of the 
digital extremities will become thickened and callous, and the nails 
will not be so easily kept clean. Dirt from under the nails should 
be removed with a blunt nail knife or similar instrument, and they 
should be cleaned with a nail brush. The skin around the nails may 
be kept smooth with pumice stone ; it should never be allowed to 
become ragged. When however this condition exists, the ragged 
portions should be cut off with scissors, and pumice stone be 
afterwards used. 

The Eyes. — However powerful the eyes of a person may be 
by nature, however expressive in the motions, real or assumed, 
of their owner, there are certain everyday circumstances which will 
dim that sight, and render that lustrous, piercing, or pathetic eye 
blear and weak. It is against these circumstances that the reader 
must guard, if he or she possess fine eyes, and would preserve them 
in their " pristine beauty." The first foe we have to combat is the 
wind ; the second, which seldom affects us unless urged on by the 
first, is dust, including sand ; the third is taxation of the powers of 
sight ; and the fourth is the glare of the sun or of artificial light 
with the auxiliary forms of the former — white cliffs, beach, roads, &c. 

Now as to the first two foes — the wind and dust. All persons 
who face this, and whose eyes are easily irritated by it, should wear 
spectacles, the glasses being, unless otherwise indicated, perfectly 
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plane— neither convex nor concave. Ladies always bave some 
measure of protection in wearing the ordinary veil. This latter 
should be dark in colour, and its meshes as close set as is consistent 
with the ability to see through it. 

Taxation of the powers of sight. By this term I mean over use of 
the eyes, as by constant reading, sewing, &c. The individual con- 
cerned must fall back upon his own common sense. The eyes, like 
every other organ of the body, require rest, and if this be not 
accorded them in sufficient amount, if they be compelled to work 
when they are physically weary, the result will be, as in every other 
case of overwork, loss of functional power. But there are some 
practices which more especially weary the eye : thus the use of the 
microscope, reading small print, fine sewing, &c, requiring as they 
do great accommodation of the eye, necessitate a strain on the eye- 
ball which is coincident with the duration of the work performed. 
Moreover, as the eye becomes weaker in power, and is less 
able to perform its duties, the effort to effect accommodation 
is necessarily greater, and so weariness of the organ is the sooner 
produced. 

The first indication, then, is not to overwork the eyes ; the second 
is, if there is any defect of vision, to wear compensating glasses, 
which so far from injuring the sight will assist in its preservation, by 
relieving the eyeball from all strain. 

In tropical countries, and during the months of summer in our own 
country, more especially, however, at the seaside, the glare of the sun 
is apt to injure the sensitiveness of the retina, the result being dim 
or misty vision. The consequence of the unrestricted play of the 
sun's rays on the eyeball is often hastened and intensified by the 
refraction of the light, downwards from the white cliffs, and upwards 
from the beach. At Eastbourne and Dover, for instance, I have 
seen the cliff sides of such a dazzling, intense, and shimmering white- 
ness, that it pained the eye to regard them for more than a few 
seconds. So the beach and roads by refracting the rays upwards 
are equally injurious to the vision. The retina cannot bear a great 
amount of light without its functional power being lessened. If any 
one doubts this, and supposes the results to be produced by the 
action of the heat alone, let him gaze with the naked eye for a few 
minutes at a strong electric lamp, such as they have in the British 
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Museum Reading Room, and he will then find on removing his gaze 
from the light, and fixing it on the shelves around, that the vision 
has become dimmed. The amount of heat from the electric lamp 
which would reach the .person in question would be absolutely 
trifling ; the electric light is notoriously cold. To remedy by antici- 
pation these evils, that is, to prevent their occurrence, tinted glasses 
should be worn, and perhaps the best colour, both in appearance and 
for the convenience of the wearer, is smoke. Green, although a 
grateful colour to the eye is no great protection against a strong 
glare of light, and the appearance of green glasses is most unsightly. 
The hat, too, should have a wide brim, and here green will be of 
service, for the brim may be lined on the inside with material of this 
colour. 

The glare of artificial light may injure the eyesight. Artificial 
light is not, per se, more injurious to vision than that emanating 
directly from the sun, but it is the circumstances which are found 
in conjunction with the former which cause injured vision to result 
more frequently from this than the latter. Thus many persons read, 
write, sew, Ac, by the light of one or more candles, the glare from 
which falls directly on the retina ; or possibly a gas or an oil lamp 
with a white globe may be used. Here the light is generally situated 
above the person's head, and the eye, both from this cause and 
the diffusive power of the globe, is not so directly affected ; still, 
even in these cases, the sight is generally, after a time, more or less 
injured. 

The following Rules are drawn up to serve as a guide to students 
and others working by artificial light : 
1st. If the work be carried on at a table, the cover should be 

green. 
2nd. If the light be given from a lamp or candle, it should be so 

covered with a shade as to prevent the glare from falling on 

the eye. 
3rd. It will, in addition, be advantageous to have the candle or 

lamp covered with a globe or chimney of tinted glass, which 

may be green, blue, or opaline. 
4th. If gas is used it may be brought down by means of an 

indiarubber pipe to a lamp placed on the table, which may be 

arranged as before recommended. 
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5th. If this cannot well be done, the gas globes may be of tinted 
glass, and the person should wear a shade over the eyes, or 
should sit with his back to the light. 
6th. If there is any defect of vision, compensating glasses should 

be worn, and they may be made of tinted glass. 
Reading by firelight is also injurious on account of the glare, the 
quickly repeated dilatations and contractions of the iris, due to the 
of changes in the intensity of the light, and the frequent alteration 
the accommodation of the eye which the latter necessitates. Persons 
as cooks, compelled to work before a strong fire, should, if they 
experience any ocular inconvenience from the practice, wear smoked 



Where the eyes are easily irritated by the wind or sun, &c, the 
daily use of one of the eyewashes to be recommended for weak 
eyes will be beneficial, as also a solution of camphor in rose water 
in the proportion of 1 to 8. 

The Teeth, &c. — These should be well cleaned with a soft brush 
and powder every morning before breakfast. After dinner or other 
meal they may have the brush passed lightly round them for a few 
seconds, and the mouth should be washed out with a weak solution 
of permanganate of potash or other antiseptic. To scrub the teeth, 
more especially if the brush be hard, several times daily, is injurious 
to their structure. 

Sours of Seat. — All persons need rest and sleep, and in pro- 
portion to the amount of mental or physical exertion they undergo. 
It is impossible to give directions for each individual case, but it 
may be broadly stated that for brain workers, eight hours, and for 
physical labourers and those who do no work at all six hours sleep 
is required. Brain workers require absolute mental rest, which they 
can only procure in sleep. Physical labourers on the other hand 
require bodily or muscular rest ; but their need of mental rest is 
small. The amount of rest required will be in direct proportion to 
the amount of work performed : thus, twelve hours 1 work and twelve 
hours' rest, deducting one hour for meals from each, will be a healthy 
balance ; but then the rest must be genuine, still, as I have said, the 
amount of actual sleep, such as a mere physical labourer would 
require, is small. 

As for those who never work at all, and who generally sleep for a 
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longer period than those who do, I would give them the simple hint, 
that a great portion of their sleep is artificial. When a person is 
lying in bed after some eight hours 1 rest, the brain, thinking of 
nothing but the warm, indolent comfort of its owner's situation, from 
lack of stimulation of the intellectual and sensory ganglia ceases to 
exert its functional power, and a lazy, semi-conscious condition 
results. The heart's action being quiet from the rest of the whole 
system, the brain receives a decreased supply of blood, and from 
this cause, as well as from the lessened functional state alluded to, 
the sensory ganglia gradually creep into the unconscious state, and 
the intellectual ganglia to a greater or less degree follow suit. 

This, however, is not healthy sleep : it is not rest, and the 
individual generally gets up far less refreshed than he would have 
been had he risen from his couch when he first awoke, and found 
himself refreshed by his night's slumbers. 

Regularity in Defsecation. — When food has been taken by 
the mouth it passes into the stomach; there certain chemical 
changes are carried on, and some of its fluid contents absorbed by 
the blood and lymph vessels of the organ. From the stomach the 
food passes into the small intestine ; here other changes are carried 
on, and as it nears the end of the small intestine, the greater portion 
of the nutritive constituents have been absorbed, and a collection of 
mucous, epithelial dibris, &c, added to the intestinal contents. So 
the latter pass on into the large intestine, in the upper part of which 
absorption is carried on, and onwards to the lower part of the colon 
and rectum. 

During their passage the contents have lost by absorption all the 
material which was fit for the body's food, and now consist of cast- 
off mucous, epithelial dSbris, and the innutritions remains of the 
food eaten. If this be now expelled, well and good ; but if suffered 
to remain, some of the poisonous mass is absorbed by the mucous 
walls of the intestine, passes into the circulation, is presented to the 
nerve centres and other vital organs for their nutrition (!), and so 
throws the whole system into disorder. Another fact to be con- 
sidered is, that faeces, by its retention, is to a certain extent split up 
into certain gases, notably sulphuretted hydrogen, and these, being 
absorbed, also poison the system, and if they are not absorbed, 
produce great inconvenience. 
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It is calculated that solid food has its innutritions remnants ready 

or expulsion from the body about twenty-four hours after eating. 

This is, of course, an average only, as individual cases differ. 

Persons should therefore visit the closet once daily, and it is best 

to do so at the same hour. 

Carriage, Deportment, Exercise, Muscular Develop- 
ment. — I shall dwell on these subjects in another place. Here 
I would merely state, that he who would be strong, healthy, and 
walk uprightly, in a physical, not a moral sense, must foUow the 
directions given. 



i 



OHAPTBE II. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

Abrasions. — When the scarf skin is abraded, the best and 
simplest application is a single layer of flexible collodion. If much 
epidermis has been lost and the part bleeds freely, a paste of equal 
parts of glycerine and subnitrate of bismuth may be laid on and 
covered with collodion. 

Attenuation, or as it is more commonly termed u skinniness," is 
the opposite condition to obesity. It may result from insufficient 
supply of food, non-conversion of food into tissue, or excessive expen- 
diture of vital material. Some thoroughly healthy people can never 
grow fat : the reason of this is either that their mental faculties are 
in a state of constant activity, or that they undergo a great deal of 
bodily exercise, either of which, by calling on the blood for material 
to replace that excreted, prevents the presence of superfluous 
nutritive substance in the system, and hence also its deposition as 
fat. Nervous people are not necessarily thin, but it may be laid 
dowq as a rule that persons of energetic temperament, with busily 
working brains, are not fat. It has been said that clever people are 
never fat. I cannot agree with this statement. Obesity may exist 
with a high intellect and the exercise of its faculties, for such 
exercise may be of a calm, even kind, as in novel writing, after 
many years 1 practice. But the energetic, powerful, scheming, and 
reasoning brain can hardly belong to an obese person. The whole 
question, in fact, is a simple one, for intellectual work must of 
necessity reduce the fat of the body, but such reduction may be 
affected, not Only by the calm, or, on the contrary, energetic manner 
in which the mental labour may be carried on, but also by here- 
ditary tendency to obesity or the reverse, so that it may be said of 
an intellectual fat person, if he were not intellectual he would 
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be fatter. Not merely, however, will intellectual activity cause 
thinness, but purposeless nervous agitation and worry may be 
productive of the same result. 

Treatment : This of course must depend on the cause. If it be 
due to preventable discharges they must be stopped. If to excessive 
brain work (intellectual), we must supply nerve food in the form of 
medicine, while the diet includes fat forming material. If to here- 
ditary tendency the latter condition alone need be carried out. If 
the condition is due to nervous worry, sedatives, combined with 
tonics, must be taken. 

A fat forming diet comprises • soup, eggs, fat meat, pastry, 
saccharine material, port wine, stout, &c. 

Internal medicines are always needed in these cases, but it is 
impossible to give formulae which will suit all individuals, and 
patients will save themselves much trouble and inconvenience by 
consulting their medical adviser. 

Bites and Stings. — Bug and Flea Bites will generally be 
remedied by a paste composed of equal parts of subnitrate of 
bismuth and glycerine. It occasionally happens that the bite of a 
bug, flea, or fly results in violent inflammation, passing on, perhaps, 
to mortification. This is due to the deposition by the animal of 
poisonous material in the flesh of the patient. In all such cases it 
is probable that the animal had been feeding on some putrefying 
organic substance. When we consider that the average size of a 
bacterium (the lowest visible form of life) is the one one-hundvtd- 
thousandth part of an inch, that must of necessity originate from 
something, but that this something or germ is absolutely invisible 
to the most powerful microscope, we can well understand that 
thousands of such germs, with bacterial and other low organisms, 
may be deposited by the oral apparatus of the little animals of 
which we have spoken in the flesh of their victims. Having entered, 
they proceed to increase and multiply: hence the mischief . 

Treatment: If the part bitten shows any tendency to become 
inflamed, rub into it dilute carbolic acid— strength 1 part in 20. A 
piece of lint soaked in the same should be placed over it, covered 
with oiled silk, and secured by strapping. At the same time internal 
tonics will be required, and the bowels must be rendered active. 
The carbolic acid treatment is antiseptic. The acid being absorbed 
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kills the germs and bacturise, and so prevents putrefaction ; but it 
does not of necessity allay inflammation, since the mechanism of the 
latter haying been set going, it may depend on causes other than the 
presence in the blood of septic material. If the inflammation 
appears to increase, the best method of treatment will be to take of 
bread crumbs so much as suffices to make a poultice for the part ; 
then take a known quantity of hot water, and add to it one- 
twentieth of its volume of strong carbolic acid ; to this add one 
drachm of tincture of opium; and with this liquid make the 
poultice. 

Dog Bites. — These are not dangerous unless the animal is rabid 
or developing rabies at the time of biting. If it is sane at that 
period it will not affect the patient that it afterwards is attacked 
with rabies. Further, the bite of a rabid animal is an accomplished 
fact, and to kill the brute will not affect the chances of the patient 
being attacked with hydrophobia. The only legitimate grounds on 
which such an animal can be destroyed is to prevent its biting 
other brutes or persons. 

Treatment: If the animal is suspected to be rabid, the part 
bitten must be excised by a surgeon. Hydrophobia is due to a 
something which is introduced into the blood of the patient, and 
which ultimately acts by throwing the whole nervous system into 
disorder ; but what that something is neither chemical analysis nor 
the microscope has, up to the time I write, revealed to us. The 
only rational plan of treatment, therefore, is to have the bitten part 
excised as already directed, and then, by medicines and dietary, 
using the latter word in its fullest sense, to so strengthen the 
nervous system that it shall the more readily resist the attack of 
this hidden foe. 

Mosquito and Gnat Bites. — A lotion as in Formula 1 may 

be used, 

Forrmdal ( Ca^°late of lime 10 grains. 

(, water 1 araonm. 

The bites of mosquitoes may be treated as directed for those of the 
flea and gnat, &c. It is said that a weak solution — 1 part in 50— of 
carbolic acid, used as a wash, will prevent their attacks. 

Snake Bites. — The only snake whose bite is dangerous, which is 
met with in the British Isles, is the common viper. 
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Treatment: Nitric acid applied freely to the part, or the solid 
nitrate of silver worked thoroughly into it, will be a sufficient local 
remedy. The patient must support his system by tonic medicines. 
It may be a comfort to him to know that the t?ite of the British 
viper is very seldom fatal. 

Wasp and Bee Sttngs. — Examine the part with a lens, and the 
sting will probably be found. Remove it with tweezers. Rub in 
some dilute ammonia— one part of dilute liquor ammonise to three 
of water — and then apply ice. If ammonia is not at hand, chalk 
or carbonate of soda may be used, or any alkali If ice cannot be 
had, a piece of lead, marble, or stone may be used. 

Blisters. — When connected with burns, scalds, or chilblains, 
they need only the general treatment recommended under those 
headings. When arising from friction or other irritation, they 
should be pricked with a needle, and emptied of their contents by 
pressure ; but the skin should on no account be broken. 

The following preparation may then be gently rubbed into the 

part : — 

C Spermaceti 1 part. 

Formula 2. < Olive oil 1 part. 

(. Subnitrate of bismuth 1 part. 

The part must be protected from friction, or a disagreeable sore 
will probably result. This is especially necessary when the blister 
is situated on the heel. One method of protecting it in this 
situation is to first place over it a piece of court plaister, and over 
this a good thick piece of cotton wool, at least twice the size of the 
blister ; this should be kept on by strips of adhesive strapping. 

Another plan is to thickly spread a small piece of lint with the 
preparation recommended, to place this over the blister, and over 
this cotton wool, fastened as before directed. If the hands are 
chafed or blistered, the vesicles should be pricked, and any of the 
cooling applications recommended under Irritable Skin may be em- 
ployed. Some skins are abnormally irritable, and vesicate on very 
slight irritation. The best application for this condition is a lotion 
of rectified spirit applied twice daily ; this will harden the skin. 

Boils. — A boil is an inflamed portion of the true skin. Its 
appearance is an indication of ill health. Even when the immediate 
cause is strong local irritation, it is doubtful whether the latter would 

c 
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produce a boil were it not that the individual is in that constitutional 
condition which predisposes to this form of eruption. 

Treatment : Fresh air, a light nourishing dietary, abstinence from 
spirits, and the allowance of only a small quantity of wine daily, are 
the measures the patient must himself put in force. Of course the 
treatment must vary with the late mode of life of the individual. 
If the latter has been living sparely, then a more nourishing diet 
is indicated, and three glasses of good port may be allowed per day. 
If, on the contrary, he has been accustomed to indulge in "the 
pleasures of the table," a thoroughly Lenten dietary for a week or 
two, with a more moderate menu for the future, will be his best 
line of treatment. 

At the same time, internal medicines are plainly indicated. 
Locally, creasote ointment may be spread over the boil and covered 
with lint. If the inflammation is very great, poultices may be 
applied for a few hours; when the matter points, a cut mfly be 
made across the boil with a lancet, or the "head" may be pricked 
and broken with a needle, when the matter should be pressed out. 
Indolent boils may be covered once daily with 

T Glycerine 1 drachm. 

Formula 3. < Extract of oonram 1 drachm. 

( Extract of belladonna 1 drachm. 

made into an ointment with 1 oz. of the ceratum resin®. A chemist 
should prepare this. In very chronic cases the boil may be painted 
with iodine tincture once daily. 

Bruises. — A bruise is the discolouration caused by the extrava- 
sation of blood from ruptured vessels, and is due either to a blow or 
violent compression. In saying this, however, it must be understood 
that the bodies of many persons bruise readily from causes which 
would not affect those of others. 

Treatment : Preventive — Apply ice or Formula 18, or some cold 
object, as soon as possible after the injury. Pressure will also be of 
service. This method of treatment should be continued for at least 
two hours ; then, if there be any discolouration, we must aim at pro- 
curing absorption of the extravasated material. With this end in 
view, iodide of potassium ointment may be used; its action is 
similar to that of crude iodine, and it has this advantage, that it 
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-does not stain the skin. The ointment may be used three times 
daily. 

The appearance of a braise may be somewhat disguised by first 
•covering it with a paste composed of 

iW«la4.(^P"Sf a 0h * lk }£*• 

(, Uiycerine l part. 

This should be gently worked into the part, and the excess wiped 
•off. Over it now one layer of flexible collodion should be spread 
by means of a brush. This will make the part of a white colour. 

Burns and Scalds. — Injuries from Acids. — Strong acids 
applied to the skin cause intense pain and destruction of the tissues 
with which the liquids come into contact, the extent of the injury 
varying, of course, with the amount of acid applied. When the 
injury has been caused by sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acids, 
apply dilute ammonia, chalk, carbonate of magnesia, or the plaster 
from the ceiling stirred in water. After an hour or so apply carron 
-oil (olive oil and lime water in equal parts) on lint. For carbolic 
acid : Apply olive oil. 

Injuries from Caustic Alkalies, as strong ammonia and 
potash. Apply a dilute acid, as vinegar ; subsequently use : — 

/'Olive oil 1 part. 

Formula" < Carbonate of bismuth 2 parts. 

j Spermaceti 1 part. 

(^ White wax 1 part. 

Simple Burns and Scalds. — If there are vesicles they should be 
pricked with a needle. The part should then be covered with carron 
oil (equal parts of olive oil and lime water), and lint soaked in the 
same should be applied over it. Externally to the lint a thick layer 
of cotton wool should be placed. After two days the carron oil 
may be discontinued, and the following substituted : — 

Formula 6 £ Olive oil 1 part. 

(Carbonate of bismuth ... 1 part, 



or, 



Starch powder 1 part. 

PoW« 7. ^ owdered ° halk £P*^ 

Spermaceti 2 parts. 

Olive oil 1 part. 

If carron oil (equal parts of olive oil and lime water) is not at 
hand, then olive oil, with equal parts of carbonate of soda^ est 
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powdered chalk, or powdered starch, or flour, will be of service. Or 
again, if olive oil is not at hand, the carbonate of soda may be dis- 
solved in tepid water, and the part should be freely bathed with this, 
and then it should be thickly covered with a powder of the same. 
So also if the soda is not within reach, simple chalk, starch, or flour 
may be used as a powder. 

Never apply cold to a burn or scald. Remember this : these injuries 
are not caused, as is popularly imagined, by an absorption of heat by 
the part concerned, which remains in the tissues, but by physical 
destruction of tissue and exhaustion .of the local nervous apparatus, 
this latter result being due to the violent stimulation. Now life 
cannot be carried on without oxidation. Oxidation depends on blood 
supply and the power of the tissues to take up materials from the 
blood. This power of the tissues is due to nervous supply. By- 
oxidation the tissues maintain their heat, and heat is an essential 
condition of their ability to perform their functions. Now grasp- 
these simple facts, and understand that after a burn or scald there is 
nervous injury, lessened oxidation, lessened heat, and lessened tissue 
power. Therefore, I say, Never apply cold. Moreover, the part 
should be so well wrapped up as to preserve as high a temperature 
as possible. This, too, will relieve the pain. 

Chaps. — The effect of cold is to diminish the calibre of the 
cutaneous blood vessels, by producing contraction of their coats ;. 
hence there is a lessened supply of blood to the skin, and ergo, 
a lessened nutrition, accompanied by a decreased secretion of the 
cutaneous glands — sebaceous and sudoriparous. In a moderate 
temperature these secretions are sufficient to keep the epidermis 
moist and supple. These two conditions — imperfect nutrition and* 
absence of the softening secretion — render the epidermis less vital 
in character and less able to resist external forces. But the cold in> 
addition applies the last straw by causing contraction, in a partly 
physical and partly physiological manner, of the epidermis, which 
consequently undergoes a solution of continuity in overstrained 
parts, and the result of this pre-eminently scientific process is a 
chap. Hence it follows that to prevent chaps the hands should be 
covered, and not exposed to the cold. The deficient secretions 
must be replaced by an outward application, which may be so- 
prepared as to remove any possible redness of the skin. 
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The following formula will be of service : — 

f White wax 1 part. 

^ i q j .Borax ••• ••• ••• ... ••• ••• ... «# pares. 

Jnmv * a »• 1 jnioe of bitter almonds 1 part. 

C Oatmeal water Sparta. 

C Mi Ik ... ... 1 part. 

Formula 9. j Chalk 2 parts. 

(.Glycerine 1 part. 

^Spermaceti 2 parts. 

\ White wax 1 part. 

Formula 10. < Glycerine ...' 1 part. 

y Chalk ... ... S parts* 

' Oatmeal water 2 parts. 

Chilblains. — A chilblain is an inflammation of the true skin. 
There are three degrees: — First, patches of red skin, generally 
swollen, and which itch ; second, the skin of a purple colour, and 
surrounded by blots or vesications ; third, ulceration or sloughing* 

Causes, &c. : Chilblains are due to the local action of heat fol- 
lowing cold. The skin of the toes and sides of the feet is generally 
attacked, and for two reasons. The parts are not kept well pro- 
tected, and the circulation through them is naturally feeble ; hence 
the blood vessels are easily congested by cold ; following this, the 
tissues contracting, expel the blood, and the part is in colour nearly 
white. This state is identical in kind, although not necessarily in 
^degree, with the condition known as frost bite. The patient may not 
be conscious of anything amiss save that his feet are rather cold. 
The application of warmth relaxes the vessels, the blood urged on 
behind, as it always is, disturbs them ; the vessels are now too weak 
to resist the pressure ; they easily dilate, and the result is a conges- 
tion of the parts, going on to inflammation. 

Treatment : Preventive — Keep the feet dry and warm ; if cold, do 
not warm them at the fire or place them in hot water, but lave them 
with cold water, and then rub them with dry, cold towels. Chilblains 
most frequently attack those who are debilitated in health, although, 
of course, it is not confined to them ; hence constitutional treatment 
is one of the most powerful measures. 

Remedial — First degree: warm fomentations, and subsequent 
rubbing with liniments of turpentine, camphorated spirit, or 

w t ii C Tincture of cantharadis 3 drachms. 

formula 11. £ goftp }hdmmkt g drachms. 
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Second degree: fomentations, application of belladonna ointment; 
as the foot becomes less inflamed, the liniments recommended for 
first degree. Third degree: inflammation must be subdued by 
fomentations of— 

Formula 12 £ Decoction of poppy capsules 1 oz. 

C. Hot water 2 oz. 

If there be much discharge of matter apply bread poultices, and 
when it ceases, or the inflammation subsides, use creasote ointment. 

If a chilblain be much inflamed it is imperative that it be protected 
from friction of the boot. Thus the foot should either have absolute 
rest, or means should be taken to ensure the protection of the 
inflamed part, as by wrapping it in cotton wool or by wearing a 
slipper. 

Corns. — A corn is an abnormal growth of the epidermis, which 
increases in two directions — outwardly, forming a callosity; in- 
wardly, dipping down into the true skin. There are two kinds, 
hard and soft. The hard generally form oyer some projecting point 
of bone ; the soft form between the toes. 

Causes : Irritation, by pressure or friction, as from wearing tight 
boots. 

Hard Corns. — Treatment: Radical — The epidermis forming the 
corn may be cut out ; a surgeon or chiropodist should do this, the 
patient had better not attempt it himself. A method I have myself 
practised with success on a friend, is to shave off the external 
callosity ; a central white disc will now appear ; this is the core or 
part of the epidermis dipping down into the skin. This should be 
carefully dug out. For the next few days a lotion of strong soda 
should be used. Instead of the soda, a fine stick of nitrate of silver 
may be thrust into the cavity, and worked into the tissues ; this will 
cause some pain, but it will effectually remove the remaining 
epidermis. Hard corns may also be treated like warts, by the 
application of strong nitric or other acid. Having shaved the corn, 
cover all the skin around the white disc with a thick layer of lard, 
and place the acid on the core. After any radical operation for 
corns, the foot should have a few days 7 rest. If inflammation super- 
vene, warm fomentations and poultices must be applied, and if 
matter form, it must be let out by a puncture or incision. 
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Palliative— The corn may be filed or shaved down, and soda 
solution used to remove as much epidermis as possible. 

. In both cases it will be subsequently advisable to wear a thick 
leather or felt plaster, having a hole cut to the size of the part from 
which the superabundant epidermis has been removed. 

Soft Corns. — Treatment : Nitrate of silver is a good application. 
It may be used in the form of stick, or a solution of 1 drachm to 
the oz. of water may be rubbed into the corn with a piece of felt, 
cloth, or chamois leather. A second application should not be made 
until the eschar or scab has separated, or the cuticle has desqua- 
mated or separated in scales, when it may be renewed, provided the 
surface is not tender. If the latter condition prevail, the corn should 
be left alone, for two reasons ; first, if the eschar be not very thick, 
nor the desquamation very deep, the tenderness will prove the corn 
to be more superficial than penetrating ; and next, if the eschar or 
desquamated cuticle be great in depth, the tenderness will show that 
enough epidermis has been removed. 

A piece of cotton wool should be placed between or under the 
toes, as the case may be, so as to relieve the spot from friction or 
pressure. The padding may be kept in position by means of strips 
of adhesive plaster. If the corn is on the sole of the foot, it may 
be relieved from pressure by the measures recommended for the 
hard variety. The plaister, however, should be larger and thicker, 
and its edges should be so bevelled as to afford the part to which 
it is applied a very gradual support, increasing from the circum- 
ference to the centre. Another plan, when the corn is in this 
situation, is to have the boots rather larger than usual, and fitted 
with felt socks one quarter of an inch thick ; the socks may be first 
applied to the feet, the region where the corn presses marked out on 
the sock, and a hole rather larger than the corn should then be cut 
at this spot ; this will take off all pressure. The idea, like most 
others in these chapters, is my own. When corns are situated on the 
upper or outer surface of the toes, the boots should be made of such 
shape as to avoid pressure on the painful parts; the boots also 
should be of kid or soft leather. In the latter situations it will be 
well to protect the corns by means of felt plaister. 

Dark Lines under the Eyes are due to congestion of the 
veins of the part. The tendency to this is very often hereditary, but 
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it is Dever found except under one or more of the following circum- 
stances ; when the body is anaemic,* or calls for a greater supply of 
nourishment than is furnished, as in rapidly growing children; 
when the system is being drained by discharges of vital material, 
as in debauchery, piles, and the like ; when the nervous centres are 
called on for an abnormal expenditure of their energy, and conse- 
quent discharge of the materials to which it is correlated, as in 
prolonged study, lack of sleep, exhausting diseases, &c. To place 
these under one heading — When the supply and expenditure of the 
system are not up to the normal standard, and are not evenly 
balanced. This will include the many other conditions giving rise to 
this phenomenon, and which are so numerous that it is impossible to 
do more than allude to them in brief articles like these. 

Treatment: This must, it is needless to remark, vary with the 
cause. If the latter be overwork, dissipation, &c., the manner of 
life must be changed. If congenital anaemia or debility be the cause, 
the blood and nervous system must be fed by proper medicines. 
In all cases, whether the causes are removable by voluntary efforts 
or not, a tonic treatment is indicated, and with this the remedying 
by specifics of any accompanying disorders of the viscera, &c. 

Local treatment: The parts should be bathed frequently with 
cold water, and friction be afterwards used. A little turpentine 
liniment or weak ammonia — 1 part of dilute ammonia to 4 of water 
— may be rubbed into the skin once daily, but care must be taken 
that it does not touch the eye. 

Feet, Offensive. — This condition is caused by excessive sweat- 
ing of the feet, and the sweat, being confined, does not evaporate, 
and so decomposes. 

Treatment : The feet should be washed daily in cold water, and 
afterwards rubbed thoroughly dry ; the water may contain half an 
ounce of powdered alum to the quart. Also at least once daily, 
especially after exercise, lave the feet with a solution of chlorinated 
lime, or 

Formula IB. ( ^^ganate of potash 80 grains. 

(^ Water 1 pint. 

* Ansemio — the condition of the body in cmasmia. AnsBmia is some- 
times a deficiency of the total quantity, and at others an impairment or 
poverty of the chemical constitution of the blood. 
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Also before putting on the socks or stockings, the feet should be 
thickly powdered, especially between the toes, with 

C Chlorinated lime 1 part. 

Formula 14. < Prepared chalk 1 part. 

C Starch powder ' 1 part. 

The socks or stockings should be of thin flannel ; these can easily 
he made. 

Flabbiness of the Face. — Stout people, who are in ill health, 
frequently exhibit a flabbiness of the cheeks and of the region under 
the chin ; the parts may tremble visibly when they walk or move. 
The condition frequently arises from the partial absorption of the 
fat, and the retention by the skin of nearly its original extent, so 
that the latter hangs loosely ; or it may result from the deposition 
of a poorly organised fat, in which the strengthening bands of 
tissue ( u areolar") are less numerous and firm in character than they 
should be. In any case, the primary cause is mal-nutrition, depend- 
ing on defective nervous action. 

Treatment: If the patient desire to lose his adipose condition, 
che must follow the directions given in the section on Obesity. As 
the patient has a low state of nervous power, he must take internal 
tonics, and they should be such as provide nerve food; at the same 
time, his dietary (in its full sense) should be such as to yield the 
system sufficient nourishment — to exercise all the muscles of the 
body; to cleanse the skin from all its impurities; to maintain 
regular daily evacuations ; to give mind and body sufficient rest ; to 
enable pure and not vitiated air to be taken into the blood ; and to 
avoid the overloading of the blood with fatty and alcoholic material, 
and the stomach by a multiplicity of dishes. 

Locally, a little iodide of potassium ointment may be nightly 
rubbed into the skin covering the fatty tissue. Dry friction may 
be previously employed. The skin may be tightened by a wash of 
a tablespoonful of alum to the pint of water. 

Frost Bite. — A mild form of this is, as I have said, the initial 
stage of every chilblain. Any exposed part, as the nose, ears, feet, 
and hands, may be affected. If the cold be applied for many days, 
the parts may be so deprived of blood as to mortify. 

Treatment of simple frost bite : The temperature must be very 
gradually raised, and the circulation restored by rubbing the part 
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briskly with snow. Next, cold water may be used, it being rubbed 
well on to the skin with the hand. Then cold dry flannels should be 
substituted, and finally, the part should be simply wrapped in cotton 
wool. This operation should be carried on in a room without a fire. 
To apply heat to very cold or frost-bitten parts is a most 
dangerous proceeding. Severe inflammation or even gangrene are 
common results. 

Herpes Labialis, generally known as " breaking out," attacks 
the margins of the lips, and most frequently accompanies a cold in 
the head. It is too well known to need description. 

Treatment : — 

( Oxide of zino 10 parts. 



Formula 15. < 



Oxide of bismuth . . . 


20 parts. 


Powdered starch 


20 parts. 


Oxide of iron 


2 parts. 


Silica 


20 parts. 


Oxide of aluminium... 


8 parts. 


Oxide of magnesium 


10 parts. 


Powdered chalk 


10 parts. 



The above should be mixed into a fine powder, and then be made 
into a paste with an equal quantity of glycerine; this should be 
gently rubbed into and spread over the parts nightly. 

Irritable Skin. — In some individuals the skin of the hands, 
feet, and other parts is abnormally irritable ; blisters and tender- 
ness result from slight friction or pressure. Heat produces a swollen 
red appearance of the parts, accompanied by an uneasy sensation of 
congestion and tingling. Cold results in numbness, chaps, chilblains, 
frost bite, &c. If the hands be affected, they appear red and coarse, 
and the sufferer is ashamed to appear in society without gloves. 

Causes: The primary cause is an abnormal irritability of the 
nerves supplying the skin; they are easily so acted on by heat as 
to allow the arteries to dilate and become congested ; they are so 
acted on by cold as to be paralysed for the time. The arteries are 
contracted, and so the numbness of the nerves and the chapping, 
&c, are facilitated by the decreased supply of nutrient material ; 
the veins are contracted, and so the passage of the blood in them 
is slowed, and hence the blueness of the skin. When the capillaries 
are especially acted on, their contents are slowed in the same 
manner as in the veins, hence the raw beef appearance of the hands. 
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A farther degree of cold will expel the capillary contents, and the 
hands pass from bluish-white to whitish-yellow, and are frost- 
bitten. When the action of temperature on the skin is thoroughly 
understood, a definite scientific line of treatment is indicated. To- 
briefly classify the processes : — 

Action of Cold. 

1. Inhibition of. vasomotor nerves, and consequent increased 
blood supply. 

2. Absorption of heat from the skin by the cold air or sub- 
stance. 

3. Direct contraction of arteries and capillaries, but not to such 
an extent as in the normal. 

4. Absorption of heat from their contents. 

5. Increase of cold produces contraction of veins, slowing of their 
contents, and consequent blueness. 

6. Still further increase — great contraction of capillaries and small 
arteries — part becomes frost-bitten. 

7. Decreased supply of blood causes (a) decreased function of 
nerves of secretion, hence numbness ; also (b) lessened nutrition of 
skin, and stoppage of oily and sweat secretions. 

8. Mechanical contraction of skin produces, after condition (b) is 
established, a solution of continuity — Chaps. 

Treatment : Irritable skin must be protected as much as possible 
from the changes of temperature. In warm weather, lotions of salt 
and water, or of alum and water, followed by the formula recom- 
mended for Redness, should be used. If the parts are tingling or 
feel congested, a lotion of 

Formula 16. \ Hydrocyanic acid 1 drachm. 

^ Wftu6r... ... ••• ... ... ... ... jl oz. 

may be used occasionally. Then cotton or silk gloves should be 
worn, and the hands may be bathed in milk containing a teaspoonful 
of alum to the pint. What we want most of all, to remedy in a 
physiological manner this condition, is a very powerful astringent, 
neutral in character, and which would not stain or injure the skin ; 
but it unfortunately happens that no such drug is at present known. 
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Perhaps the best substitute for this desideratum, beside those 
-mentioned, are — 

Formula 17. \ *Kj*' "* ^ } toato. 

Or, make a mixture of crushed ice and salt, both powdered very 
fine ; place this in a muslin bag, suspended in a cool place over a 
vessel. When a sufficient quantity of liquid has dropped into the 
latter, add powdered alum — 1 part to 4 of liquid. This is a cold 
astringent. It should be kept in a stone bottle, and in a cool place. 

C Crashed ice ., 4 parts. 

Formula 18. j Common salt 4 parts. 

(. Powdered alnm 2 parts. 

Sulphate of iron may be substituted for the alum ; or, 

f Common salt 1 part. 

*w«„.7„ io ) Nitrate of potash i 1 part. 

JTormuM, l». < Hydr0l:hlorate £ ammonia 1 part. 

(. Water — sufficient to dissolve the powders. 

This, too, is a very cold application, and may be kept in the same 
manner as the preceding. 

An easy method of cooling and softening the heated skin is to 
bathe it in milk in which ice has been dissolved, or the milk may 
be iced in a refrigerator; either of these, too, may have alum 
dissolved in them, as directed above. 

The following is a simple astringent preparation : — 

f Tannin 1 drachm. 

Formula 20. < Infusion of catechu 1 oz. 

(. Decoction of oak bark 1 oz. 

It should, however, not be used to pale skins, as it leaves a 
temporary stain, but it will be found of service when the skin is 
of such a dark colour that this becomes of no consequence. 

Action of Heat. 

1. Inhibition of the vaso -motor nerves, which ordinarily keep the 
arteries and capillaries contracted. Hence relaxation of arteries 
and capillaries. 

2. Mechanical relaxation of arteries and capillaries, due to action 
• of heat on their walls. 
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From 1 and 2 result arterial hyperemia, or excess of blood, and 
consequent swelling redness. 

8. From the increased supply of blood to nervous organs of 
sensation in skin, irritability or tenderness ensues. 

4. These conditions are increased by the chemical action of heat 
on the tissues, which rapidly form, rapidly disintegrate, and are in a 
state of unstable irritability. 

5. Mechanical action of heat on veins relaxes them, hence their 
swelling. 

6. Absorption of heat by the skin. 

Treatment of irritable skin in winter. See Chaps. 

Itching of the Skin may be caused by scabies (which see) ; 
by neglecting proper ablutions, so that the pores become choked ; 
by the irritability before mentioned; by a languid circulation 
through the capillaries ; and by other conditions of the system which 
need not be here alluded to. 

Treatment: For that arising from scabies and irritability, see 
those sections. For that arising from languid circulation, bathe the 
parts thoroughly in tepid water, and afterwards use friction to the 
skin. For that arising from neglect of proper ablutions common 
sense must dictate the remedy — bathing and friction to cleanse the 
epidermis. In the two latter states a Turkish bath will be found of 
great advantage. 

Dilute hydrocyanic acid may be used as a lotion to allay itching 
in any particular region ; but it is a powerful poison, and should 
never be applied to a broken or ulcerated surface save with the 
utmost caution, and under direct medical advice. 

Looseness of the Skin. — When the skin itself appears loose 
or flabby, it is an indication of ill-health, and all the constitutional 
measures recommended under Flabbiness of the Face may be put in 
force: The parts may be bathed as often as convenient in cold 
water, friction used, and the alum lotion applied ; tannin lotion may 
be used instead, if preferred, 1 drachm to the oz. of water. 

Marks on the Skin. — Discolourations. — Residents in hot 
climates who are of a dark complexion often find, after being in 
England for a few years, that the face skin becomes mottled in 
appearance, patches of light alternating with patches of dark colour. 
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Treatment : Apply nightly to the dark patches — 

C Emulsion of bitter almonds ... . 

Formula 21. \ Oxy muriate of Quicksilver ... . 

v. Sal ammoniao 



1 pint. 
2£ grains. 
1 draohm. 



Or touch them with crystals of saltpetre moistened with water 
or Formulae 14, 24, 25, 26. 

Freckles may be treated as directed for mottled skin. 

Moles. — True nsevi are often mistaken for these. A simple mole 
is a deposit of pigment in the substance of the skin. 

Treatment: — 

Formula 22. Calcium chloride 



(Water... 
To be rubbed in nightly. And 



1 part. 

2 parts. 



Formula 23. 



Bitter almond emulsion 
Subnitrate of bismuth 
Calcium chloride 
Oatmeal water 



1 oz. 
1 oz. 
£ oz. 
2£ oz. 



To be used every morning. Or, instead of the latter — 



Formula 24. ( 



/Prepared chalk 

Carbonate of bismuth 

Calcium chloride 

Powdered borax 

Carbonate of soda 

Emulsion of bitter almonds 

Milk 

Glycerine ... 

Staroh 

Oatmeal water 

White wax... 

Cream 

Cucumber juice. 
\Emulsion of pistachio nuts 



2 oz. 
2 oz. 
£ oz. 
£ oz. 
£ oz. 
2 oz. 
2 oz. 
2 oz. 
£ oz. 
2oz. 
1 oz. 
1 oz. 
1 oz. 
1 oz. 



The above formula, of my own invention, will be often referred 
to in these chapters. It cannot be prepared properly without a 
knowledge of pharmacy and the requisite apparatus, since certain 
chemical changes occur from the admixture of the drugs. When 
properly made, there is no preparation, whatever its price, which 
equals it in efficacy. It cannot injure the skin, but improves its 
nutrition. The only ingredient in it which is constitutionally 
noxious is the bismuth, but if the preparation be used only once 
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daily, this ingredient will not work any harm on the constitution ; if 
the bismuth be left out, the preparation may be used ad lib. 

Scabs. — If the scar be seated over a bony prominence, rub in 
olive oil once daily, and try to move the skin backwards and for- 
wards with the fingers, so as to break down any adhesions which 
may exist. Should the treatment be successful, or should no ad- 
hesions be there, use Formula 28 once daily. Stretch the margins 
away from each other, and fix them in this situation by means of 
adhesive plaster. 

If the cicatrix rises above the level of the surrounding skin, use, 
besides the above, 



JV>Wa 25. f^L e .l 8nlp,mr 
( Uljcenne 



20 grains. 
1 oz. 



Small Pox Pitting. — This may be prevented by covering the 
pustules with flexible collodion. To remove the pitting where it has 
occurred, follow these directions, which, together with the formulae, 
are original. Wash the face every day for some minutes in hot 
water, then rub the face with a soft towel until it is aglow. Every 
morning use the following wash to the face : — 



f Dilute spirit of ammonia 

Formula 26. < Glycerine 

v * * «*uor ••• ••• ••• • • • • • • « • 

Once daily rub the following into the skin : — 

{Subnitrate of bismuth 
Powdered silica... 
Calcium fluoride 
Prepared lard ... 
Spermaceti 
Olive oil 



Formula 27. 



1 part. 

2 parts. 

3 parts. 



6 parts. 
5 parts. 

ifo of a part. 

7 parts. 
5 parts. 
2 parts. 



This should be freely rubbed over the whole surface of skin affected. 
Before retiring to rest, the ridges between the pits may be painted 
with a strong solution of iodide of potassium. 

Sunburn. — It is not advisable to remove this unless the skin is 
burnt red or irregularly. 

In such cases, Formula No. 26 may be used once daily, the face 
being, of course, protected from the further action of the sun. 
During the summer months in exposed situations, as at the seaside, 
the skin many become not merely sunburnt in the common sense of 
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the word, but irritable and inflamed. The following used twice 
daily as a wash will prevent this. 

^Milk 1 pint. 

Formula 28. }£?!££* ° f "^ 1 Z' 

J liiycenne l 01. 

V Powdered borax £ oz. 

or the following — 

C Carbonate of soda 1 oz. 

Formula 29. j Oatmeal water £ pint. 

v. J VIi l K ... ••• » £ pint. 

Tattoo Marks.— These are best removed by the following plan. 
Wash the part thoroughly with common dilute acetic acid. Half 
an hour later use 

Formula 80. (£* f i*° poteah "• **?' 

after the lapse of another half hour, use 

For la 31 i^ihite hydrochloric acid 1 draohm. 

^waiicr... t». ... ••• ... ... ... x ounce . 

This should be repeated daily. Stronger solutions may be used,, 
if they can be borne. 

Naevus, commonly called "Mother's Mark" or "Port Wine 
Mark," is caused by the dilatation and increased growth of the 
small blood vessels of the skin. Thus it may be arterial, venous, 
or capillary. In size, nsevi vary from a pin's head to nearly the 
whole extent of the face. No patient should himself operate on a 
naevus greater in circumference than a small pea. The simplest 
method of removal is by means of concentrated nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid. A match or similar piece of wood should have one 
end bitten out into a form of brush : this should be dipped into 
the acid, and one large drop placed on the nsevus, the skin around 
which should be thickly covered with lard. The acid should be 
brought into contact with the whole extent of the nsevus. Then, 
over the scab or eschar formed, may be laid the following paste — 

/'Carbonate of bismuth 1 part. 

i?'n ,^ ..Tnr qo j Glycerine 1 part. 

FwmvAa 32 « 1 Extract of belladonna 1 part. 

(. Hydrocyanic acid 1 part. 

The use of the acid causes a good deal of pain, but it is a very 
effectual method of removal. 
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If preferred, solid nitrate of silver or sulphate of copper may be 
used; the latter should be thoroughly worked into the part. In 
both cases the paste before-mentioned should be afterwards applied*. 

A certain amount of inflammation is sure to follow any operation 

on a nsevus, but when the latter is of small extent, this is seldom 

of a violent character, and the formula given will prove a sufficient 

remedy. After three days the paste may be gently washed off with 

warm water, and the following preparation gently, but effectually, 

rubbed into the eschar, over which a thickish layer should be 

afterwards placed, and the whole covered by a sheet of court 

plaister. 

Common cream 1 part. 

White wax 2 parts. 

Glycerine ... 1 part. 

Spermaceti 1 part. 



Formula 33. 



The scab should now be allowed to fall off without further 

interference. If when it separates the surface is raw or tender, 

apply the last preparation, and cover with simple plaister for a week. 

Another method of removing nsevi, is to keep them constantly 

moistened with very dilute acid solution, e.g. — loz. dilute. nitric acid 

to 4oz. water. Galvano-puncture may be tried. The conductors of 

the battery are to have a needle affixed to each of them by means 

of common iron wire. These needles should be inserted into the 

naevus; of course, not being allowed to touch each other. The 

object is to contract the vessels. If the affection be seated over a 

bony prominence, pressure, by means of a piece of lead and a 

bandage, may be tried,'; this too, is a tedious method of cure, but 

painless. If an operation be objected to, and the patient wishes to 

hide the deformity, the following will be found a harmless and 

effectual paint. If properly made it should dry like enamel and not 

crack. 

/Wood charcoal 1 part. 



Formula 34. 



Carmine 

Chalk 

Glycerine 

Flexible collodion 
Rectified spirits 



1 part. 
10part8. 

3 parts. 
8 parts. 

2 parts. 



The colour of this may be varied by the relative amounts of 
carbon, chalk, and carmine used. Another, and a simpler method 
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is to powder the nsevus, say of a white colour, and then over 
it to apply a layer of flexible collodion. The nsevus should be 
moistened before the powder is applied. In both cases, simple 
tinted face powder may be afterwards used, both to the part affected 
and the skin surrounding it. 

Obesity. — Two great evils arise from this condition. First: 
the impediment offered to the patient's movements by the excess of 
adipose tissue, and next, the deposition of fatty material in and 
around the vital organs, impairing their functions, and producing 
often a comparatively premature decease. It may be laid down as 
an almost invariable rule, that to be very fat is to be out of health. 
The patient may not feel any great disorder to exist. The con- 
dition, for instance, of a fatty heart may only occasionally make 
itself felt by flutterings and slight faintness; but, nevertheless, 
the mechanism is disordered. 

Treatment : To understand the lines on which a rational treatment 

may be carried out, it is necessary to remember that fat is the 

normal covering of the body, it being always found as a layer of 

very variable thickness beneath the true skin. When more material 

is taken into the body than can be used for the maintenance of the 

tissues, some of it is deposited as fat, in the layer of which I have 

spoken : thus obesity is developed. Now this deposition of excessive 

material is simply an instance of natural economy; the fat is 

deposited until the tissues may require its use, when it will be 

absorbed into the system. As an example of this law, may be 

mentioned the hybernating animals. In these, during activity, 

the fat becomes developed to an enormous extent, and during 

the period of hybernation this is re-absorbed into the system, 

acting as food, to maintain the nutrition and heat of the body. 

Nevertheless, it must be understood that during such a state of 

sleep there is a lessened excretion of vital material, e.g., albuminoids 

and phosphates, and consequently a decreased demand for their 

supply. Were this not so the animal must either wake up or die, 

since it is only in the connective tissue of fat that the essential 

ingredients of nerve and muscles are to be found ; the greater part 

of the fat — its oily portion — serving simply for the maintainance of 

temperature in the process of respiration. 

Knowing then why fat is deposited, it must be evident that 
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the simplest and best way to effect its removal will be to use 
this fatty material as food, while we eat only such other 
substances as are absolutely required for the maintenance of 
life. Thus I should prescribe for a fatty patient — abstinence 
from all soups, broths, chocolate, butter, saccharine material, 
pastry, and any fatty or directly fat-forming material whatever. 
Meat may be taken, but it should be lean, and vegetables and fruit 
may be eaten. Wines must be light, and cold water will be the 
best drink. At the same time a scientifically prepared nerve tonic, 
•one, that is, prescribed on genuine physiological grounds, and not 
like much of the trash sold under various names, worse than useless, 
should be taken daily. With this treatment the patient must adopt 
the old remedy of exercise. It need not be great at first. If he 
has been unaccustomed to use his legs for some time, although not 
absolutely incapable of doing so, he may commence by walking 
two hundred yards, either in his own house or out of doors, the 
latter being preferable. This practice should be repeated daily, 
being increased every time by fifty yards. Let him also exercise 
his muscles by the use of dumb bells, walking up and down stairs, 
Ac., in fact, by taking all possible exercise. A tepid bath should be 
taken every day, and be followed by friction with a good bath 
towel. 

But if the patient object to all this, he has another course open, 
viz., to prevent the transformation of fatty material eaten into 
the form of substance, into w^ich it must enter before it can be 
inverted into tissue. In other words, to prevent the saponifica- 
tion of fatty material. 

The best agent for effecting this is the Fucus vesiculosus, and 
a preparation of it is commonly sold as a " patent " medicine, 
under the name of Allen's u Anti-fat." 

Pallid Skin. — This is generally only a local indication of a 
general condition, and that condition is debility. There may be no 
apparent physical weakness, but, nevertheless, the system lacks that 
tone which is essential to the proper performance of those bodily 
functions, the integrity of which constitutes health. Anaemia is often 
present. The causes may, at their commencement, be : 1st, dissi- 
pation, study, or any excessive demand on the nervous centres; 

2ndly, loss of blood or other vital fluids ; 3rdly, insufficient su^Vg 

T>1 
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of food or oxygen. In any case, the nervous centres become affected, 
and general impairment of the bodily health is the result. 

Treatment : All cases of debility, no matter how caused, or how 
near death's door the patient may be, are perfectly curable ; and this 
not by allopathy or Homoeopathy, but by the true sciences of physi- 
ology, physiological chemistry, and chemical physics. 

As local measures for the treatment of pallid skin, cold bathing 
may be recommended, followed by friction with a soft towel. To 
the cheeks may be used the following : — 

C Dilute liquid ammonia 1 oz. 

Formula 35. j Glycerine 2 oz. 

This should be applied once daily for about three minutes, being 
well worked into the skin ; afterwards a soft towel should be used 
for three or four minutes. If any irritation follow this process, the 
glycerine may be doubled in quantity. 

Redness. — Red spots, with ray-like blood vessels seemingly 
issuing from their centre, are a species of nsevus. 'Treatment as for 
the latter; Sometimes the cheeks present these naevi in great 
numbers ; they are then very small, and frequently connected over 
the whole surface of the skin by" red lines, which mark the course 
of dilated blood vessels. This condition is most frequently seen in 
patients suffering from heart or lung disease, and is due to the 
impeded circulation and consequent congestion of the blood vessels. 

Treatment : The primary disease must be attended to by consti- 
tutional measures. Locally, the circulation may be promoted, and 
the tone of the vessels so raised as to enable them to contract on 
the contained blood, by cold bathing, friction with a soft towel, and 
the frequent use of Formulae 17 and 20, &c. 

Then, again, there may be a general capillary dilatation, con- 
genital, or produced by exposure to burning heat, &c. 

Treatment: Formulae 17, 18, 19, and other astringents, followed 
by Formulae 25, et seq., or Formula 40, which will be given later on. 
A tablespoonful of common salt in a half -pint of water is a capital 
lotion. If the redness be on the hands, tight-fitting gloves should 
be worn. All irritation by friction, or exposure of the skin to heat 
or cold, should be avoided. The circulation should be promoted by 
washing the hands in tepid water, and dry friction with a soft towel. 
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The reader should understand that if the redness be due to exposure 
to heat the cold applications (Formula 18 and 19) are not to be used 
should the skin be hot, irritable, and tender. These formulae are of 
service when the condition of redness has become chronic To put 
the matter very plainly, they are not to be used to cool a heated 
skin, but to contract the vessels in one abnormilly vascular. 

Oatmeal water (see formula 40, referred to above) is best prepared 
by boiling for fifteen minutes five ounces of oatmeal in one pint of 
water ; the liquid part must then be strained off through some finely 
porous material Next, the oatmeal itself must be wrapped in a bag 
of the same material, and so squeezed as to extract all the moisture 
possible from it. The boiled oatmeal itself may be of service if 
placed in gloves which are to be worn during the night. Bran may 
be used instead of oatmeal, but is much inferior. 

Frequent exposure to inclement weather will often produce suck 
contraction of the capillaries and small veins, that the blood, forced 
on behind by the action of the heart, and stopped in front by the 
impediment alluded to, forces its way through the least resisting 
vessels, dilating them to an abnormal extent. Other vessels refusing 
to dilate, chiefly small veins, have on their arterial or capillary side 
a mass of blood just rendered venous, and which dilates the walls in 
which it iB contained. The result of all this is a akin bordering 
between crimson and purple, and frequently presenting outgrowths 
of vascular tissue. 

Treatment: Bemove the cause if possible. Let the face be 
washed twice daily in warm water, and be afterwards well rubbed. 
If naevi have formed, destroy them. Dry friction with a soft towel 
should be freely practised, and then one of the astringent lotions 
already recommended may be used, especially to those parts where 
the vessels are seen to be dilated. (Formulae 17 and 20.) The 
following will be of service if applied once daily : — 

Formula 36. iS^tffJ™* * "• 

( Warm water 12 oe. 

Redness may be due to plethora or f ull-bloodedness. The whole 
skin of the face is then of a reddish tint, and subject to flushing; 
the eyes are moist ; the patient is very frequently subject to fits of 
profuse perspiration and to attacks of nose bleeding. 
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Treatment : This must be constitutional. Locally, the following 
cooling washes may be used as often as desired : — 

Carbonate of soda 1 part. 

i Prepared chalk 1 part. 

Formula 87. < Borax 1 part. 

'Glycerine 3 parts. 

Oatmeal water 6 parts. 

Once more, drunkards and gluttons very frequently suffer from 
enlargement or hypertrophy of the nose. The latter condition i» 
commonly known as "cauliflower" or "carbuncle" nose. In addi- 
tion, most of those who are much addicted to "the pleasures of 
the table" exhibit a physiognomy characterised by a full, plethoric, 
purplish colour of skin ; these individuals are commonly said to be 
bloated. 

Treatment : Rich living must be forsworn, and a plain, nutritious; 

dietary substituted. Formulae 25, et seq., may be used to lessen 

the bloated appearance of the skin. Constitutional treatment will 

also be necessary. With regard to "cauliflower nose," the best 

treatment is the surgeon's knife; but if this is objected to, the 

patient must rely on internal remedies, with the following local 

application : 

f Iodide of potassium 30 grains. 

v™***.!* qq ) Bromide of potassium 30 grains. 

Formula 38. < Extraot of be lladonna 80 grains. 

V» Ijard ,.. \% oz. 

This may be applied nightly, being well rubbed into the skin- of the 
enlarged parts. Frequent bathing in cold water and subsequent 
dry friction will assist in promoting absorption. 

The unsightly appearance of the skin may be improved by such 
Formulae as 25, 26, or 

C White wax 1 part. 

A Borax 1 part. 

Formula 89. < Prepared chalk 2 parts. 

J Juice of bitter almonds 1 part. 

V. Oatmeal water 2 parts. 

or, 

/'Glycerine 8 parts. 

AStaroh 1 part. 

Formula 40. < Chalk 4 parts. 

V Carbonate of soda 2 parts. 

\ Oatmeal water 3 parts. 

These may be freely used. 
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Scabies, or the " Itchy" is a disease due to an animal parasite, 
the Acarus Scabiei. 

Symptoms : There is an eruption of vesicles or blebs, accompanied 
by intense itching, which is increased by warmth. The eruption 
generally commences between the fingers, and thence may spread 
over different parts of the body, with the exception of the face,, 
which it does not attack. 

Treatment : Rub in nightly 

Formula 41. i SnbHmed sulphur loz. 

^ JjtfcXU ••• ••• ... ..i »«. •»• . «• TB 02.y 

made into an ointment. 

Scalp, Tenderness of the. — This frequently arises from the 
practice of using very hot water to the head, as in some shampooing 
establishments. Again, it may be caused by the sudden change 
of temperature in shampooing from heat to cold. People should 
remember, that to draw a large quantity of blood to the surface 
(which hot water does), and then to drive it back on the larger 
arteries by the application of cold (which is just what occurs), is to 
run the risk of injuring not merely the skin, but the brain itself, 
which the process directly affects, and which cannot stand these 
sudden changes in its vascular supply. The water in shampooing 
should commence at a moderate temperature, and be very gradually 
raised and lowered. Again, it may occur from the too liberal use of 
hair restorers, &c. In such case, common sense must dictate the 
line of treatment, viz., to leave them off for a time, and then to use 
them more sparingly. When the scalp is naturally tender, the head 
, should be washed daily in cold water, and friction be used, care 
being taken not to abrade the surface. Afterwards, 

Formula 42. f Rectified spirit 1 oz. 

^ Wfl»u8X«.a ••• ••• ••• ••• ••* ••• O OZ.| 

may be used as a wash. 

The use of hard brushes may produce tenderness of the scalp, 
especially those worked by a machine. Now there is every dis- 
advantage, and not one redeeming feature, in the use of hard 
brushes. All hair brushes should have long, soft bristles, and their 
use will promote the nutrition of scalp and hair, whereas, hard 
brushes injure both. 
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Scurf or Dandriff. — The scientific name of this is Pityriasis; 
it is characterised by the production of a white, brittle scarf skin, 
which sheds itself in small scales. The affection is not confined to 
the scalp, although it generally attacks parts covered by hair. 

The treatment consists in daily washing of the head or other parts 

affected with 

Formula 43. i^arm water ... 1 pint 

(viiyoenne f oz. 

This should be thoroughly rubbed oyer the skin : the dilute citrine 
ointment (sold by all chemists) may be used at night. A good 
preventive, and in mild cases, a curative wash is 

Formula 44. f Water ljinb. 

{ isorax ... l oz. 

As a preventive, it should be used once weekly ; as a curative, twice 
daily. 

It sometimes happens that the disease attacks parts uncovered by 
hair, and it has, in error, been termed Scorbutus, or the scorbutic 
complaint. Dandriff, or Pityriasis simplex, is totally distinct from 
Scorbutus, or Scurvy. The latter is brought about by abstinence 
from vegetable food, and nearly always removed when the latter is 
supplied ; and, moreover, it is a disease characterised by rottenness 
of the gums, foul ulcers, and wasting of the body. 

When dandriff occurs on uncovered skin, the part must be 
constantly moistened with glycerine, and dilute citrine ointment 
should be used at night. Its occurrence is a manifestation of 
debility, and hence local measures may fail of affording any relief. 
In such case, special treatment will be necessary in order to effect 
what is, in nearly every case, possible, a complete cure. Before 
consulting a medical man, however, the patient may act as follows. 
Every night, each square inch of the affected skin is to have rubbed 
in a piece of the following ointment, the size and thickness of a 
sixpence 

Formula 45. f Chrysophanic acid 1 drachm. 

^ iiftTtt ... . . . ... ••• . . . ■ . • • • » X OS* 

Once every day the following is to be freely applied : 

Carbonate of bismuth 1 oz. 

Formula 46. 3 SS?** 119 o° Z * 

j m i 1m ••• • • • ••• • • • t • • • # • • • • OB* 

Rectified spirit 1 oz. 
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This is to remain on for half an hour, and to be washed off with 

Formula 47. -f™ ater . J pint * 

{Uiycenne ... 1 oz. 

"Spotted Acne." — This consists in the stoppage of the passages 
of certain minute glands by the secretion of the latter, and makes 
itself manifest by black spots which stud the skin, especially of 
the face. The blackness is caused by the dirt accumulating on the 
•exterior of the core of matter. 

Treatment : In persons subject to this complaint, the skin of the 
parts generally attacked must once daily be closely searched for the 
appearance of the spots. When found, the cores must be pressed 
out, and the part bathed with cold water. They are sometimes 
found in extraordinary numbers on the nose ; in this situation they 
may be squeezed out with a blunt, flat instrument, pressed tightly 
along the surface of the flesh. Lotions are often advertised to 
remove these "grubs," and the latter have been stated by the 
advertisers to be living organisms. All this is a delusion. The 
" grubs " are mere collections of debris and cast off cells, and they 
cannot be removed by other than mechanical means. What the 
said lotions really do, is (sometimes nothing at all) to whiten their 
external extremities, and so prevent their being noticed. A little 
glycerine or oil rubbed into the skin, or previous washing in hot 
water, will soften the secretion, and allow it to be more easily 
removed. The formation of the cores or grubs may be prevented 
by washing the face once daily in warm water, and afterwards 
pressing the towel, wrapped round the finger firmly, along the parts 
most frequently attacked. Any redness after this simple operation 
may be entirely obviated by using- 

Formula 48. [ S^ " 1 *? r„ }***' 

i Prepared chalk 1 part, 

of which a very small portion will suffice. 

Acne Vulgakis is the scientific name given to an eruption of 
pimples on the face and other parts. The causes are constitutional, 
and therefore internal remedies will be needed. Locally, the tone of 
the parts maybe improved, and the eruption hastened in its removal, 
by the following treatment. The pimples must be pricked, and the 
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contents pressed out, and then a lotion of dilute acetic acid applied* 
If this does not effect a cure, then, 

/'Iodide of sulphur 10 grains. 

w~~»»».i„ aq J Sublimed sulphur 10 grains. 

Jforrmua 4y. < Mnte hydro<?yailio add 10 minima. 

^ l iftru ••• ••• ... • . * ••• ••• ••• • x "«• f 

made into an ointment, may be used nightly. 

If the spots are very chronic and discoloured, use to each,. 

sparingly, 

r Emulsion of bitter almonds 1 pint. 

Formula 50. < Oxymuriate of quicksilver 2£ grains. 

(. Sal ammoniac 1 draohm. 

Summer Bumps. — These are due to certain chemical abnor- 
malities occurring in the tissues, as a consequence of increased heat 
of the body. The mechanism is too long to be explained here, but 
increased oxidation and rapid cell formation are the two chief 
factors. 

Treatment: Apply ice, or a lotion of 1- drachm of chloride of 
ammonium to the ounce of water ; or use Formulas 18, 19. 

If the part itches, apply dilute hydrocyanic acid (one of acid 
to four of water) ; but cold, if obtainable, iB to be preferred, and 
will remove the itching equally well with the acid. 

Some simple internal remedies are indicated when the patient is- 
much attacked by summer bumps, and this is the only method of 
preventing their occurrence. 

Sweating.— Sudoriporous, or sweat glands, are found oyer the- 
whole surface of the body ; they are imbedded in the tissue beneath 
the skin; they have ducts which open on the surface of the latter r 
and their mouths are commonly called pores. The function of the 
glands is to excrete the watery constituents of the blood, with some 
cast-off organic materials ; they fulfil a perfectly natural and healthy 
office. Their amount of work is, however, directly in proportion to 
their blood supply ; they are never idle, but in cold weather, or in 
persons who do not exert themselves, the secretion evaporates, and 
does not collect on the surface; this ia perspiration. When the 
secretion is in excess, it collects on the skin, and is termed sweat ; 
the laity, however, generally use the terms as synonymous. 
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Fulfilling, therefore, a perfectly normal function, to stop the- 
latter would be to keep in the blood materials which should be 
removed ; yet, inasmuch as the kidneys perform vicarious functions,. t 
the secretion, when excessive, may be regulated in a physiological 
manner, without danger to the patient. Once a day, not oftener, 
the following may be used for about two minutes as a wash : 

Formula 51. f ^qnor atropia 2 drachms. 

(. water l pint. 

The face and other parts may also be washed as often as desired 
in 

f i\ I uTTl ... ... ... ... ... ... ... X OZ. 

Formula 52. < Glycerine 1 oz. 

(.Water 10 oz. 

Afterwards, any one of the following Formulae may be used — 
Nos. 25, 26, &c. 

Sycosis. — This is a parasitic disease, and due to the parasite of 
''Ringworm" attacking the hairy parts of the face, and causing 
inflammation of the hair follicles. 

Symptoms : The skin around the base of each hair is converted 
into a pimple, which suppurates and discharges, forming a yellowish- 
brown crust. 

Treatment: Remove the scabs by washing the parts in warm 
water, and then apply twice daily Formula 33. 

Thickened or "Horny" Skin. — This is an increased growth 
of the epidermis, and is due to friction. 

Treatment : Soak the part in water, and then rub it down with 
pumice stone ; this should be repeated daily until the skin becomes 
very slightly tender, then leave it alone. Glycerine or oil may be 
rubbed into the parts with advantage. These applications render 
the epidermis more easily removable by the pumice stone. It must 
be remembered that the increased growth of the epidermis due to 
friction is a normal physiological process, and is a provision against 
the formation of the sore which would otherwise ensue. Hence, 
for an oarsman to rub down the epidermis as I have described, and 
to continue his exercise as before, would be to invite the formation. 
of blisters and tender hands. 
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Thin Skin.— Sometimes the epidermis is bo thin that blkters 
arise from the slightest irritation, and the patient is exposed to the 
discomforts I have dwelt on under Irritable Skin. 

Treatment: Bathe the skin with 

C Rectified spirit • 2 parts. 

Formula 53. < Glycerine 1 part. 

(.Water 2 parts. 

This is to thicken and harden the epidermis. Any existing tender- 
ness must be treated as before recommended. 

Warts. — A wart is a hypertrophy or overgrowth of the papillae 
of the skin, and the epidermis covering them. There are four 
varieties : children's warts, venereal warts, senile warts, and common 
warts. 

Children's Warts grow principally on the hands and face of 
children. 

Treatment: Apply strong soda and water for a few days, and 
then paint them with setherial tincture of tannin. Or, having 
covered the skin around the wart thickly with lard, apply over the 
surface of the growth one or two drops of strong hydrochloric or 
nitric acid ; then keep the part covered up until the eschar or scab 
separates. 

Common Warts. — Treatment as for children's. 

Senile Warts. — These occur on the skin of elderly persons; 
they are often the commencement of a form of cancer known as 
Epithelioma. 

Treatment: Years of pain and perhaps a premature death may 
be avoided if the part is thoroughly destroyed with strong acid. If 
the patient is afraid to do it himself, let him go to a doctor. 

If, after removal, these growths should show a tendency to return, 
they may be freely touched with nitrate of silver ; or, 

Formula 54. f JJ 1 * 1 !** 1 ® *~ a ^ - ;•; \ draehin. 

{ Monated tincture of iron 3 drachma. 

Three other applications maybe mentioned — acid nitrate of mercury, 
creasote, and diacetate of lead lotion. 

After warts have been removed, their situation is often marked 
by a more or less visible cicatrix; this, however, being fax less 
unsightly than the wart itself. Hence, when these growths oecw 
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en the faoes of children, especially girls, they may be left alone for 
a year or two, as they often disappear of themselves. Also it will 
be better, in these cases, to try the soda and tannin remedy already 
spoken of, before proceeding to severer measures. The situation of 
the growth, and the sex of the child, should always be prominent 
factors in an argument as to treatment. 

Wrinkles. — Wrinkles caused by facial contractions cannot be 
removed while their cause continues in operation. Withering and 
puckering of skin, the result of years, may be remedied by 

C Alum 1 draohm. 

Formula 55. < Glycerine 1 os. 

(.Water 1 pint, 

to be used three times daily as a wash ; or, 

/'Glycerine 2 drachms. 

FnMMinTi. ka j Tannin 1 draohm. 

F<yrmMa &e - i Beotified spirit 1 drachm. 

V,, YV nuor •»• ••• ••• • »• ... ••* ... 41 \/Za, 

to be used as a wash thrice daily. These washes are astringent, and 
they do no harm, whereas, some of the much vaunted lotions sold 
by the perfumers are most injurious if used for any length of time. 

The skin should be frequently bathed in cold water, and rubbed 
vigorously with the towel afterwards. It should be remembered that 
the withering of the skin consequent on advancing years is one of 
the signs of the gradual decay of bodily vigour, however slow this 
may be, and while we may palliate the inconvenience by striving to 
give a tone to the parts by local applications, we must not overlook 
the fact referred to, that the root of the evil is the failing nervous 
system, whose power we must restore by proper remedies, and in so 
doing, both lengthen the patient's days and remove local indications 
of debility. As in these cases a consultation with a medical man 
should take place, I will here only refer the reader to the simple 
formulae I have written above. 



Dyes. — Brown. — One 'of the most innocent, and, at the 
same time, easily procurable dyes, is tincture of walnut, which is 
made by digesting walnut skins in rectified spirit. I, however, 
deprecate the dyeing of the skin at all, unless the patient is suffering 
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from some imperfection, the appearance of which the process may 
«erve to mitigate. 

Soaps.— I do not purpose discussing the composition of the 
various soaps in general use, but to point out one or two dangers 
to be avoided. The common bar and cake soaps are anything but 
soothing to the skin. Glycerine soap is a delusion and a snare, 
•since the former cannot enter into composition with an alkali with- 
out losing its essential properties. Perhaps, taken all round, Fears 1 
transparent soap is the best in the market. But the reader should 
understand that oatmeal is an excellent remover of dirt and grease 
from the skin. It may be substituted for soap with, in many cases, 
.great advantage. It is emollient, and will assist in keeping the skin 
.soft, and in preventing chaps, tenderness, &c. 

The following are some of the " fancy" soaps in general use : — 



Muak Soap. 




Tallow soap 


15 lbs. 


Palm oil 


10 lbs. 


Clove powder ... 


2£ oz. 


Pale roses 


2± oz. 


Gilleflower 


2± oz. 


Essence of bergamot 


If oz. 


Essence of musk 


If oz. 


Ambergris Soap, 




Curd soap 


7 lbs. 


Oil of carraway 


4 oz. 


Essence of bergamot 


"j oz. 


Essence of ambergris 


... ... 7 oz. 



Stains. — Nitrate of silver stains may be removed by rubbing 
them with a weak solution of sulphydrate of ammonium or strong 
solution of iodide of potassium. 

Gunpowder stains may be removed by 

Formula 57. f 2 Hve °\ v * \'A ? P"J 8 ' 

( Pure carbolic acid 1 part. 

Fruit and ink stains should be treated by the application of a 
weak solution of oxalic acid, or very dilute sulphuric acid, or salts 
of lemon. In the first two cases the hands ought not to be touched 
with soap for some hours after the application. 



> > — • — c 



CHAPTER III. 
THE HAIR. 

That of the head should be washed daily in pure water and rubbed 
dry with a soft towel. It should be thoroughly combed and brushed, 
since this promotes its nutrition. A small quantity of oil may, if 
preferred, be used — 20 drops for a man, 60 for a woman ; olive oil 
is the simplest and best. Curling irons are an abomination ; they 
injure the hair. The hair may be curled in paper if very lank, and 
corkscrews, &c, are at a premium — but they are despicable by the 
side of the beautiful natural wave, which is given by the repeated 
application of the brush. 

The eyebrows should be daily brushed in the artistic line of the 
brow. A few drops of olive oil may occasionally be applied with 
advantage. 

The eyelashes should have their tips cut once a month, and be 
washed daily in pure water. If subject to entanglement, the 
affected hairs must be clipped and trained away from each other. 
The eyelashes also may occasionally be touched with a little 
olive oil. 

To the hair of the face — the moustache, &c. — all that has been 
said about washing, combing, brushing, cutting, and occasionally 
oiling, applies with equal force. 

The Hair of the Head. 

The human skin consists of two portions : first, an outer, which 
is composed of several layers of squamous cells ; secondly, an inner 
or deeper, which is not squamous, but fibroid, and very vascular in 
character. The first is termed the epidermis, the second, the dermis, 
or true skin. 
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Take a watch key and press it on the surface of the arm or other 
part, and you will have a depression lined by epidermis, externally 
to which is the true skin. At the bottom of the depression is a 
papilla. Suppose the epidermis covering this papilla to be pro- 
longed upwards out of the depression, to whose sides nevertheless 
it adheres — suppose that as it nears the surface the character of its 
oells is altered, that they are squamous, but of a different colour and 
density. Suppose, further, that this growth is prolonged out of the 
orifice and beyond the surface of the skin, and that in its centre is 
a canal containing oily and pigment matter, and that this canal 
commences at the apex of the papilla. Suppose this, and you have a 
fair idea of the structure of a human hair. The hair grows from the 
cells which are formed by the papilla. This papilla is very vascular 
—from its blood vessels the pigment is taken and deposited in the 
central canal of the hair, from which the hair cells take that which 
they require for the maintenance of colour. 

The orifices of certain minute sebaceous glands pour their oily 
contents into the cavity containing that part of the hair which is 
beneath the surface of the skin. Now baldness, whether congenital 
or otherwise, is the result of debility of these papillae, and this 
debility may in turn depend on insufficient blood supply or deficient 
nervous influence. Loss of colour, or its congenital absence, is due to 
deficiency of nervous supply to the papillae, an influence which ordi- 
narily enables the cells to extract the pigment from the blood. Hence 
it will be seen that the only purely physiological treatment fpr either 
condition is to stimulate and tonify the parts concerned in the 
formation of the hair cells. To dye the hair is to act by one of two 
methods — first, to introduce two foreign substances, which by their 
interaction produce a change of colour, but which exert no tonifying 
influence whatever on the hair, but rather the contrary, and the 
gradual removal by time of whose elements will leave the hair as they 
found it ; in other words whose action is in the hair but not of it ; 
and next, to introduce a material which may act on the hair cells 
and pigment, but which, like the other, will be but transient in its 
effects. 

With regard to promoting the growth of hair, it is doubtful 
whether hairs can be forced to develop where down did not pre- 
viously exist. To the naked eye a part may appear bald, but a lens 
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"will often show the presence of a multitude of very fine downy 
growths, each one of which is in structure identical with a hair, and 
may be trained until it attains the normal size. If once utterly bald 
places are ever covered by a growth of hair, the latter must have 
been preceded in its growth by down. 

Deficient Hair. — When the hair has been scanty from birth, the 
apparently bald patches should be examined by a powerful lens for 
the presence of down. If this be detected, the young hairs which 
compose it will probably be forced to develop by the following 
treatment. The parts should be brushed with a baby's hair brush 
for five minutes three times daily. The following preparation 
should be used, being gently rubbed in for one minute after using 
the brush as above : — 

f Tincture of cantharidis 1 oz. 

zu MaMA .7 in , eo j Rectified spirit 40 oz. 

jftmmui 58. < Sublimed 8ulp hur loz# 

v. Glycerine 8 oz. 

The application should not be wiped off. The part should also be 
gently bathed with warm water before the application, and dried 
with a soft towel, but it should on no account be rubbed. When the 
young hair is seen to be developing the lotion may be changed for 

the following : — 

{Dilate liquid ammonia \ oz. 

Rectified spirit 10 oz. 

Sublimed sulphur i oz. 

Tincture of cantharadis i oz. 

Glycerine ... 2 oz. 

Phosphate of Lime \ oz. 

Tincture of cinchona \ oz. 

This is to be applied in the manner directed for Formula 58. 
Should any irritation of the skin follow its use, it may be rendered 
invicious by the addition of its bulk of glycerine and water in 
equal parts. 

Dry, Stiff, or Obstinate Hair. — Men should use half a tea- 
spoonful, women one teaspoonf ul of simple olive oil every morning. 
The hair should be washed daily in 

Vr.~~» n ,i„ an (Glycerine 5 parts. 

Formula 60. [ Wtkte i 50 parts. 

It should be parted, if possible, in that direction in which it most 
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easily falls. Should a piece of hair persist in growing in a wrong 
direction, it must be forcibly trained ; it should on no account be 
cut off, but should be kept down with elastic, or simple cosmetique, 
applied from the roots outwards. In a few days it will probably 
be pliant enough. The comb and brush should be used freely. 

Gloss. — The glossy appearance of the hair is due to the oily 
secretion of certain minute glands, and is generally found most 
marked in those whose heads get readily damp on exertion. Its 
absence may be treated by friction to the scalp, brushing and combing, 
and the use of one or more of the oils or washes to be presently 
mentioned. 

Those who would be unhappy without elegant toilet requisites 
may use the following : — 

To give a Gloss to the Hair, 

C Castor oil 

Formula 61. j Rectified spirit 

(. Tincture of cochineal 



May be applied once daily. 

Hair Oils. 

To make the Hair Curl. 

("Olive oil 

Formula 62. •< Oil of origanum 

(Oil of rosemary 



1 oz. 
1 pint. 
1 oz. 



Mb. 

1 drachm. 

1± drachma. 



Oil of Roses. 

, - ••• •»• ••• — ... ... — B 

(. Otto of roses 16 drops. 



Formula 63. f 0Uve oil 1 pint. 



Common Oil. 

Formula 64. f ^tified spirit 1 pint. 

(Sweet oil 3 pints. 



Formula 65. 



Stimulating Pomatum. 

'Almond oil 

White wax 

Clarified lard 

Liquid ammonia 

Oil of lavender 

Oil of cloves 



i lb. 
i oz. 
3 oz. 
i oz. 

1 drachm. 
1 drachm. 
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Haie Washes. 

Stimulating. 
/'Rose water 

Formula 66. \ ^°** ed ■J lftt : 

1 Tinotnre of arnica 

C Dilute liquid ammonia . . . 

Bandoline for Hair, 

Formula 67. 4^™£ eds 

4.iiOb water 

Eau de Cologne. 

Aloohol ... • 

i Oil of neroli of orange ... 

Oil of rosemary 

I Oil of orange zest 

Oil of bergamot 



Formula 68. 



••• •• • 



Hungary Water. 

/ Rectified spirit , 

I Oil of neroli of lemon 

I Oil of petoh grain 

Formula 69. f Oil of orange 

I Oil of rosemary 

I Oil of citron zest 

y Oil of neroli of orange .. 



« 



Formula 70. i 



Formula 71. 



"Eau de Bouquet. 

^Rectified spirit 

Spirit of rosemary 

Essence of violets 

Essence of bergamot 

Essence of jasmine 

Oil of verbena 

Oil of lavender 

Sose water 

k Orange flower water 

11 Eau sans Pareille." 

Bergamot essence 

j Essence of lemon 

Essenoe of citron 

'Hungary water 

Rectified spirit 



• •• 


• •• 


i pint. 


• • • 


• •• 


} pint. 


• •• 


• •• 


ioz. 


• •• 


• •* 


2 draohms. 


• •• 


• •• 


1 part. 


• •• 


• • • 


4 parts. 


• •• 


• • • 


2 quarts. 


• •• 


• • • 


3 draohms. 


• • • 


• • • 


li drachms. 


• •• 


• • • 


1 oz. 


• • • 


• • • 


3 draohms. 


• •• 


• • • 


lgal. 


• • • 


• • • 


lioz. 


■ • • 


• • • 


i oz. 


• • • 


• •• 


ioz. 


• • • 


• • • 


i oz. 


• • • 


• • • 


i oz. 


• • • 


• • • 


1 oz. 


• • • 


• •• 


1 pint. 


• • • 


■ • • 


ioz. 


• • • 


• •• 


i oz. 


■ • • 


• • • 


i drachm. 


• • • 


• • • 


i drachm. 


• •• 


• •• 


i drachm. 


• •• 


• • • 


i drachm. 


• • • 


• • • 


i pint. 


• •• 


• • • 


i oz. 


• • • 


• •• 


i drachm. 


• • • 


• • • 


1 drachm. 


• • • 


• • • 


i drachm. 


• • • 


• • • 


2oz. 


• • • 


• •• 


li pint. 



Length of the Hair of the Head.— The longer the hair 
~the more blood does it require for its maintenance, and the less 
in diameter do its individual components become. If the hair \& 
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kept very short it becomes coarse; if abnormally long, fine, but 
weak, and it may become thinned. Moreover, for the reason given 
above, a great length of hair weakens the system of the wearer. 
Whenever there is partial baldness, or loss of colour, in the hair, it 
should be cut as short as possible. When healthy, the hair of women 
should never descend beyond the mid-waist, that is, beyond the line 
dividing the space between the hip bone and the arm-pit into two 
equal portions. The hair of men should never exceed from one to 
three inches over the surface of the head. 

Loss of Colour in Hair. — Treatment : Formula No. 59 may be 
used for three minutes four times daily. 

The hair should be repeatedly brushed with a soft brush ; it may 
be bathed in warm water, and rubbed dry with a soft towel. Friction 
both to the skin and the hair itself is of great service. The hair must 
be kept cut as short as convenient. It occasionally happens that the 
hair of a part is irregularly coloured ; the causes are generally of 
deep nervous origin ; hence this condition is most frequently seen in 
persons subject to acute attacks of illness, with intervals of com- 
parative health; in persons also of unstable temperament, in whom 
excitement and gaiety alternate with gloom. In some cases, however, 
it is due purely to local circumstances. The treatment, given above, 
should be directed to the lighter portions. 

Persistent Damp Hair. — If the hair is persistently damp, a 
wash may be made with : Water 1 pint, table salt one teaspoonful. 
This may be used twice or thrice daily, and the hair thoroughly 
dried, combed, and brushed after its application. Its long con- 
tinuance seems to lighten the colour of the hair. 

Pimples around the Bases of Hairs (Sycosis). — This is an 
affection of the male sex, and attacks the face. The treatment will 
be found in the chapter on skin affections. 

Straight and Lank Hair should be washed daily in simple 
water, thoroughly dried with a soft towel, and then the comb and 
brush must come into play. The hair should, to coin a word, be waved 
with these simple instruments ; they should not be used in straight, 
but curved lines when it is desired that the hair of that part should 
be wavy. Curling washes, as they are termed, are utterly needless 
for this state, and are, besides, not merely expensive, but sometimes 
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injurious. The most innocuous and cheap are pure glycerine and 
the common yolk of an egg. The condition often arises from the 
too liberal use of hair washes or oils. 



Dyes. — Where, from some personal idiosyncrasy, the 
colour of the hair has disappeared and cannot be restored, a dye 
may be considered necessary, the following will be of service :— 

Brown. 

Formula 72 i Wahrat skins beaten to a pulp ... 4 oz. 
(_ Beatified spirit 16 oz 

The above is perfectly innocent in its character. 
The following is original, and non-injurious. 

Black. 

C Sulphate of iron 10 grains. 

Formula, 73. < Glycerine 1 oz. 

C Water 1 pint. 

The hair must be thoroughly washed with this, dried and brushed, 

once daily for three days ; then the following should be applied 

on a small tooth comb, but it should not be allowed to touch the 

skin if the other preparation has done so, as a temporary stain would 

result. 

f Gallic acid 4 grains. 

Formula 74. < Tannic acid 4 grains. 

(.Water li oz. 

After the first application of Formula 73, the hair should be 
allowed to dry, and then be brushed. Subsequently, both formulae 
may be used once daily, at an interval of an hour or so, until, a 
black colour is produced. 

All preparations of lead and mercury are injurious if used for any 
length of time; they may, however, be legitimately used where 
some small portion of hair has, from personal idiosyncrasy, lost its 
colour, which cannot be restored. 

Brown. 

/* Litharge 1 part. 

Formula 75 ) Slaked lime 2 parts. 

1 Starch 2 parts. 

C Milk — sufficient to make a paste. 

Black.— As above, but in place of milk use water. 
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The head must be covered after using these to prevent evapo- 
ration. Again:— 

Black. 



Formula 76. 



Again: — 



Formula 77. 



Again: — 



Formula 78. 



f Slaked lime ... 

\ Carbonate of lead 

Mixed with water, and applied as the last. 



Black. 

Silver nitrate 
I Nitric aoid 
Water 

Sap green ... 
Gum arabie 



2 parts. 
1 part. 



11 drachma. 
1 drachm. 
1 pint. 
3 draohms. 
1} draohms. 



Black. 



{Nitrate of silver 1 drachm. 
Distilled water — jnat so mnoh as will dissolve it. 
Bottle, and keep in the dark. 



In another bottle place 2 drachms of gallic acid in a half pint of 
hot water. After washing the hair use the gallic acid, and when it 
is nearly dry, the silver solution. The dye may be lightened in 
colour by adding more water to the silver solution. 

Golden Hair. — The m#Bt harmless and effective of all preparations 
for producing this colour is peroxide of hydrogen ; it is sold under 
various high-sounding names, and sometimes at an exorbitant price. 

The Eyebrows. 

Deficiency of Colour may be treated by one of the following 
formulae :— 58, 59, 79. 

Inseparate Eyebrows give a scowling expression to the face : 
the hairs for one third of an inch between the two brows should be 
plucked out. 

Irregular. — A line should be drawn with a pencil or pen from 
the inner to the outer angle of the orbit just above the normal edge 
of the eyebrow, and another immediately beneath the latter— the 
two meeting at a point externally. All hairs beyond this boundary 
should be plucked out with the tweezers. 

Thin and Deficient Eyebrows. — The treatment recommended 
for the same states of the hair of the head is applicable to these 
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conditions, but great care must be taken, lest any of the lotion find 
its way into the eye. Moreover, the brows should be trained to 
grow within the lines above mentioned, and if the down external 
to these lines develop, it should be plucked out. 

The Eyelashes. 

Deficient Colour. — The following preparation may be carefully 
applied twice daily on the external aspect of the skin near the root. 



Sulphur Bublimed 

Formula 79 1 TuM>tur« f oantharadis ... 

WDl™ W&Xki ••• ••• ••• 



1 oz. 

1 oz. 
8 oz. 

2 oz. 



vjnyofjrmo .»• ... • • • ••• • • • 

Melt the wax and add the other ingredients, and stir. 

Dye for the Eyelashes. — Black. — Wash the lashes in Goulard 
water, and afterwards apply the following with a small brush : — 

C Sublimed sulphur 1 part. 

Fornmla 80. < Lard 4 parts. 

(.Glycerine 2 parts. 

Melt the lard and mix in the glycerine and sulphur. Let it stand 
until cool. * 

Ingrowth. — The lashes of either lid must be held transversely 
with a pair of tweezers or forceps and curled away from the eyeball ; 
they may be previously moistened with pure glycerine or egg. 
This should be repeated daily. 

Ophthalmia Tarsi. — This affection is recognised by redness 
of the edges of the lids, which have dry matter adhering round the 
roots of the lashes ; the latter often wither and fall out or are stinted 
in growth; the eyes are weak, and the lids may be found stuck 
together after sleeping. 

Treatment : These cases require internal medicines, and therefore 
the advice of a medical man is necessary. Locally, the remedies are, 
to cut the lashes off at the roots, and to bathe the lids twice daily with 
warm water. If there be much inflammation, smear the edges of 
the lids with lard, at night, to prevent them sticking together. If 
not, dilute citrine ointment must be used in place of the lard ; it 
may be applied with a brush. A shade should be worn over the 
eyes when out of doors, and tinted glasses should be used. Reading 
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by the glare of a candle or gas is hurtful, but if the shade be worn, 
and the light be above the reader's head, the eyes may be used 
moderately without fear of evil. All causes of irritation must be 
avoided, e.g., wind, dust, &c. 

Short Lashes should first be cut of an even length, and then 
the preparation for deficiency of colour may be used. 

Falling out of Lashes may be treated in a similar manner. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hair in Ear Passage and Nostrils should not be re- 
moved, unless of great extent; it is placed as a guard to the 
entrance of foreign particles. If unsightly it may be bent out of 
the way. 

Superfluous Hairs. — No drugs of any kind whatever should 
be used to remove these : such remedies, while destroying the hair 
root, must of necessity injure the skin. The proper method of 
removal, is to pull each hair from its sheath by means of a pair of 
tweezers, and afterwards apply a little carbonate of bismuth, moist- 
ened with glycerine to the part. They will not grow again if the 
operation be performed properly. 

The Monstaohe, Beard, and Whiskers may be treated as 
directed for the hair of the head. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EYES, NOSE, AND EARS. 

The Eyes. 

Bilious Eyes. — Cause : Inaction of liver. 
Treatment : Internal remedies, exercise, cold bathing ; a nourish- 
ing, but not fatty, diet. 

Bloodshot Byes are best treated by one of the formulae, 
80 to 86. 

Dilatation of Pupil of. — The artificial dilatation of the pupil 
produced by belladonna is due to contraction of the radiating 
fibres of the iris. If the pupil be thus dilated for some time, 
the circular fibres lose their tone, and are unable to contract to 
their normal extent even after the withdrawal of the belladonna. 
The result is a largely dilated pupil, allowing a great amount of 
light to fall on the retina. The evils arising from this state are, that 
the means provided by Nature for regulating the amount of light to 
be admitted to the eye is rendered nugatory, and the retinal images 
are confused by the too violent stimulation which is given to the 
retinal surface; that the sensitiveness of the retina becomes thereby 
enfeebled, so that blindness is often the ultimate result. 

To whatever part of the body belladonna be applied, dilatation of 
the pupil will result. Persons using this drug as an ointment, &c. 
should never be in a strong light without tinted glasses. 

False Eyes. — Where vision has been lost and the eyeball is 
sunken, a false eye will be of service by keeping the lids in their 
proper positions, and by removing the ghastly appearance of th 
empty or nearly empty orbit. 

Squinting. — This is generally accompanied by some weakness of 
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sight in one eye, which causes the patient to turn it aside in order to 
avoid the double vision which would ensue were he to employ two 
eyes of unequal powers in viewing one object. There are three 
varieties of squint— external, internal, and fixed eye. Sometimes 
both eyes squint, but this is rare. The appearance of this — which 
is so common, is (when one eye only is actually affected) caused as 
follows: — The patient turns his head sideways to the object he 
wishes to view, so as to prevent the rays of light falling on the eye 
nearest the object. He looks at the latter with his further eye, 
while the near one is directed inwards ; thus he has the appearance 
of possessing a " double " squint. 

Causes : Contraction, congenital or otherwise, of one or more of 
the ocular muscles ; paralysis of the opposing muscles. These con- 
ditions may be brought about by fevers, teething, fright, &c., or by 
cerebral disorders. 

Treatment: At first internal remedies. If these fail, a surgical 
operation will, except in cases of paralysis, remove the mischief. If 
the squint is divergent, the patient may try to look inwards, and the 
best way (a very old one) of effecting this is to place a black patch 
on the nose and try to view it with the affected eye. 

In cases of luscitas (fixed eye), while internal remedies are being 
taken the patient should try to move the eye by its proper muscles. 

Watery Eyes. — The eyes are tender, cannot bear a strong 
light, and there is an abundant secretion of tears. 

Treatment : If acute, that is, coming on suddenly and from some 
injury due to dust, &c, they should be bathed in 

Formula 81. 1^ J**" \ p "*' 

(Poppy decoction 1 part. 

Chronic cases are best treated by astringents, as — 
Formula 82. ^Sulphate of zinc 1* grains. 



or, 



or, 



or, 



Formula 83. f^Jj? 2 grains. 

Formula 84. i^P^ °* «°PP« U «"*"• 



Formula 85. 



{Nitrate of silver 1 grain. 
Wf»Wir... a.. .a. ... ••• ... ... JL OZ.) 



or, 
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Formulate. (^^ eofldnC H grains. 



or, 

Formula 87. 



5Diacetate of lead 11 grains. 
YVAvGli... . .. ... aas ... , .. .. a jl oz. 



The subsequent treatment of acute cases, after the inflammation 
has subsided, may be similar to that of the chronic. 

Rectified spirit, 1 part, and water, 8 parts, may be used as a lotion 
to chronic cases. 

Weak Eyesight. — Persons whose field of vision is cloudy, or 
who suffer from short or long sight, should wear glasses to suit their 
individual cases; by this means the eyeball is relieved of all con- 
strained effort, and this is the condition most favourable to the 
maintenance of vision. 

The Nose. 

Modifying the Shape of the Nose. — When some years 
ago a celebrated London perfumer advertised a "nose machine," 
the public laughed at what they considered a prima facie absurdity ; 
but in good truth it is quite possible to alter the shape of one's nasal 
organ, and that by a very simple appliance. All that is required 
is a piece of flexible wood (cork would do if it did not break 
so readily) ljin. long, lin. deep, and Jin. in thickness. This is to 
have a wedge-shaped piece cut out of it, slightly less in diameter than 
the thickness of the fleshy part of the nose at its centre. It will 
then be something like a clothes peg. When it is desired to use it, 
the sides of the peg must be gently separated, and the peg fastened 
on to the nose below the bridge. It should be applied at night, and 
kept on until the morning. Alexander Ross, the perfumer alluded 
to, sells a metallic machine at 10s. 6d., but this is a very high price 
to charge, as any practical mechanic would make an equally effective 
one for one-third the sum. By using these appliances to the soft 
parts a pug may be converted into a Grecian, or if the bridge be 
rather prominent into an aquiline. 

If the bridge be low and broad, pressure should be made on its 
sides. By this means the bridge will enlarge in front. As in 
all other cases of deformity the individual must be patient and 
persevering as well. 
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The Ears. 

Large Ears. — If these be trained to lie close to the side of the 
head their ugly appearance will not be so manifest. A broad elastic 
band or a webbing strap may be passed from the lower part of the 
back of the head obliquely across the ears to the top of the brow. 
This should be kept on for half-a-dozen hours daily. 

The Ear Passage. — The skin lining the external meatus, or ear 
passage, contains ceruminous glands, which secrete a waxy sub- 
stance. If this be not daily removed by washing it may accumulate 
and cause deafness. In such a case, the best way to get rid of it is 
to fill the passage with a mixture of equal parts of glycerine and 
tepid water, and let it remain there for some minutes ; this will 
soften the wax. The passage should also be syringed out with tepid 
water. In using the syringe, the stream should not be directed in 
the axis of the passage, but against its walls. In the former case 
the tympanum might be injured. An "Aurelave," or ear sponge, 
fixed on a rod, will also be of service in removing the wax, and 
subsequently in keeping the passage clear. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE MOUTH AND TEETH. 

The Mouth. 

Chaps and Roughness of the Lips.— Persons subject to 
affections of this nature, whether occurring as the result of exposure 
to cold, or of a standing impaired nutrition of the mucous mem- 
brane, should use some simple emollient every night on retiring to 
rest ; as for example — 

/'White wax 4 parts. 

Formula 88 5 Spermaceti 2 parts. 

1 Glyoerine 2 parts. 

C Olive oil 2 parts. 

If almond oil be substituted for the olive, the preparation will 
possess a pleasanter odour. 

Chun Boil may arise from the pressure of an abscess in the 
socket of a tooth generally decayed, or there may be no abscess in 
this situation, but inflammation and suppuration of the gum through 
the irritation caused by some affection of one or more teeth, or 
the boil may be simply due to constitutional causes, and have 
no connection with the teeth ; in this case, it owes its peculiar 
characteristics merely to its situation. 

Treatment: Fomentations. If a tooth near it be decayed, it 
should be extracted. When matter can be detected, the boil should 
be pricked or lanced. 

Pale Lips. — This is generally an indication of debility, and 
more especially anaemia, it, therefore, is a mere symptom, and should 
be treated constitutionally. Locally, cayenne lozenges moistened 
and rubbed over the lips will dilate the vessels and deepen the 
colour of the parts. 
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Smokers 9 Breathy fcc. — Do not smoke bad tobacco, which 
leaves an abominable odour about the person, and contaminates the 
breath almost beyond immediate remedying. The same may be 
said of bad cigars. 

The following is an old formula for removing the odour of tobacco 
from the mouth after smoking ; it is to be used as a wash : 

Formula 89. f CWsta cUodde 2 drachma. 

^ YYc*v0a<«< ••• ••• ... ••• ... • •• JL OZ. 

Agitate for half an hour and filter. Then add 

Formula 90. f £*° tifi ed 8 pirit 1 o*. 

(, nose water foz. 

For sore tongue, the simplest remedy is to wash out the mouth 

with 

C Glycerine ... ... ... ... 1 part. 

Formula 91. < Powdered chalk... 1 part. 

(.Water ... 8 parts. 

This will of course require to be shaken up before using. 

The Teeth. 

Caries. — Caries or " decay " is the molecular death of a part ; the 
tissue dies and is removed particle by particle. The causes of caries 
of the teeth are local and constitutional ; the local causes are, 
breaking the teeth, breaking or scratching the enamel, or destroying 
it by acid tooth powders, &c. ; the constitutional causes are, debility, 
either of the whole system or purely local and hereditary. 

The question is often asked why is it that so many farm labourers 
who, as a rule, never use a tooth brush, possess such perfect 
" ivories?" Farm labourers, taken as a body, live simply, they 
breathe pure air, and their health, as a rule, is good ; their digestive 
organs being in perfect order there is no decomposition and fer- 
mentation of food in the stomach, giving rise to foul gases and 
particles of putrescent matter, again, there is no slow partial disin- 
tegration of the digestive mucous membrane. 

In persons, however, who are not very healthy, these conditions 
do exist to a greater or less extent ; and the gases, particles of food 
and of mucous membrane, being acted on by the saliva, form tartar, 
which is often swarming with the lowest forms of life, due to the 
putrefaction of the organic material of which I have been speaking. 

Tartar, however, is not the direct cause of decay, but as it is 
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found in those persons wbo are more or less debilitated, and whose 
digestive functions are impaired, the decay which occurs from 
failure of nervous nutrition, when once it has been set up, is pro- 
moted by the septic and chemical influences brought to bear on 
the affected tooth. 

The presence of particles of food between the teeth, in the same 
manner acts, not by causing decay, but by facilitating the process 
when once it has been set up. 

Treatment: Those subject to caries of the teeth, and, indeed, 
all persons, but these more especially, should use an antiseptic 
mouth wash. There is nothing better than Condy's Fluid ; a soft 
brush with the hairs set widely apart, so as to penetrate between 
the teeth, may also be used to bring the fluid into their interstices. 
The teeth should be cleaned in this manner after every meal ; every 
morning they should be brushed with one of the tooth powders I 
shall presently mention. If caries has been set up, the tooth should 
be stopped and the above treatment still carried out. If the patient 
is debilitated or out of order in any way, then the general health 
must be attended to, or local remedies will be nearly useless. 

Should teeth be extracted? If a tooth be past stopping it may 
yet form a very useful stump. It should not be extracted unless its 
presence gives rise to great irritation, accompanied by enlargement 
of the neighbouring lymphatic glands, &c. If it is desired to wear 
false teeth, a set may easily be fitted to the jaws without extracting 
the stumps, if the latter be filed down level with the gums. If 
a decayed tooth has a sharp edge, the latter should be removed 
by the file, since it may give rise to troublesome sores on the tongue 
and inside of the cheek or lips. 

Discolouration. — Sometimes the deposit of tartar is so slight, 
that the teeth appear stained only, and they may be actually stained 
from tobacco, whether this be smoked or chewed ; certain herbs and 
fruits also stain the teeth. 

Treatment : Cleaning with tooth powder. 

Tartar.— The causes of tartar have been already given. 

Treatment : If the tartar be thick, it may be scaled off by the 
dentist. The domestic treatment consists in using the following 
formula as directed. 
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rr 7 ao ( Powdered wood oharcoal ... 1 part. 

FornmUl »*- I Dilute nitric acid 1 part 

The finger, covered with a piece of kid or leather, or a piece of 
pointed wood covered with lint, should be dipped in the paste and 
then rubbed all over the tartar. This will remove the greater part 
of the deposit ; a little powdered chalk may afterwards be rubbed 
over the teeth ; care should be taken not to allow the paste to touch 
the gums. The subsequent treatment will be the same as when the 
tartar has been but slightly deposited, viz., the daily use of one of 
the tooth powders to be presently recommended. When the tartar 
has been deposited on the inner side of the teeth, a peculiar form of 
brush will be required to remove it. Such brushes are commonly 
sold in the shops. 

Toothache. — A tooth is a living structure, as much so as any 
part of the body ; it is, indeed, more freely supplied with nerves than 
the majority of tissues. Its interior contains a little nervous mass 
known as the tooth pulp. The substance of the tooth itself, called 
dentine, is composed of little tubules, containing the nutrient matter 
secreted under the influence of the pulp; from the pulp a fine 
nervous cord proceeds through the fang to the nerve cords con- 
tained in the substance of the jaw. Thus a tooth may " take cold," 
and its soft parts be inflamed. Then follows toothache, the sen- 
sation of which is easier to learn by experience than to describe 
on paper. Again, when a tooth is necrosed or carious, and the 
pulp has become exposed, the latter inflames from mere contact 
with the air, and pressure causes the greatest agony. 

Treatment : As I have said, a tooth should not be extracted 
unless that proceeding be absolutely necessary, as in a crowded 
jaw, or where there is great irritation of the neighbouring parts. 
The best method is to destroy the pulp. This may be done by 
placing the following in the hollow of the tooth, and over it a piece 
of cotton wool dipped in mastic varnish. 

Portia 93. (^!* r8eni0 \ t*™ 1 - 

(Morphia 1 grain. 

This is an almost painless proceeding, and I strongly recommend 
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& Or a very fine stick of silver nitrate may be throat into the 
hollow so as to attack the pulp. 

The following are some of the many " infallible " (?) remedies 
for toothache : 

1. Creasote on cotton wool placed in the hollow of the tooth, 

and covered by cotton wool soaked in mastic varnish. 

2. Washing ont the month with hot water containing bi- 

carbonate of soda in solution. 

3. Insertion of a piece of gall nut into hollow of tooth. 

4. Two parts of powdered alum, with seven parts of spirit Of 

nitrous aether applied to the gum and tooth. 

5. Warm salt and water. 

6. The preparations of opium, especially laudanum. 

7. Alcohol 

8. Tobacco. 

9. Gold. 
10. Heat. 

As I do not wish to leave the reader in a state of uncertainty 
as to his proper line of action when suffering from toothache, I 
will briefly explain the rationale of these different remedies. 

As I have said, the best method is to destroy the pulp by means of 
white arsenic, which acts as a caustic, and morphia, — which lessens 
the pain, which would otherwise be occasioned by this process. 

Creasote is an astringent, checking the vascular supply of the pulp, 
producing contraction and hardening of its mass, and acting as an 
antiseptic to the carious tooth. 

Cotton wool soaked in mastic varnish serves to exclude the air, 
and, therefore, protects the pulp. Bi-carbonate of soda is directly 
soothing to raw or exposed surfaces; it appears to affect the nerves, 
more immediately lessening their irritability. This is probably due 
to some chemical change produced in the nerve tissue, but our 
present knowledge on this point is imperfect. Hot water and heat 
relax tissues, remove tension, relieve congestion, by dilating the 
vessels when in this state, and so lessen pain. Gall nut acts as an 
astringent, lessening the blood supply, and, therefore, the sensibility 
of the part. Alum also acts as an astringent. Spirit of nitrous 
aether, alcohol, laudanum, and tobacco stupefy the nerves, that is, 
they produce such chemical changes in their substance as to diminish 
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their power of action for the time. Gold is an astringent, so is 
salt. 

If there be violent pain, it may first be soothed by washing oat 
the month with, and afterwards retaining on the affected side half 
a wineglassful of warm water, containing 40 drops of laudanum, this 
should not be swallowed. At the same time hot flannels may be 
applied externally. When the pain has subsided, powdered gall nut 
or tannin should be placed in the hollow of the tooth, and retained 
with cotton wool dipped in mastic varnish, or, instead of inserting 
these substances, a strong solution of alum or .tannin in water may 
be used as a mouth wash. 

In any case where the pulp has not been destroyed, the daily use 
of one of these washes, or of salt in tepid or cold water, will harden 
the pulp and hinder the return of the toothache. 

It sometimes happens that a mere stump is left level with the 
gum, but exposing the extremity of the nerve, which passes through 
the fang, and which is exquisitely sensitive. The best method of 
removing the pain in such a case as this will be to use a stick of 
nitrate of silver freely to the whole stump, or a piece of wood dipped 
in strong nitric acid. Some immediate aggravation of pain will result, 
but if properly done the sensibility of the parts will be destroyed. 
After the application the mouth maybe washed out with warm water 
and laudanum (see above). This will serve to prevent inflammation 
occurring in the gum and deeper parts of the fang as a consequence 
of the irritation which in some cases results from the escharotics. 

Notched and Ridged Teeth. — Treatment : Ridges cannot be 
removed, for the enamel would be injured, and caries probably result. 

When a tooth has been notched, as the result of accident, the 
patient should consult a dentist, who will file the part. If left alone 
caries may begin at that point. 

When the front teeth are naturally notched, the patient should 
also see a dentist. It is utterly impossible for me, not having seen 
the patient, to say what may or may not be done, in any indi- 
vidual case. 

When the front teeth are notched and peg-shaped in appearance, 
the individual should not repair to the dentist, but consult a medical 
man. It is an indication of a constitutional condition which is not 
to be trifled with. 
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Irregularity of Teeth. — This is sometimes produced by bad 
formation of the jaw, at others by rough usage of the growing 
teeth, as in eating hard food, &c. 

Treatment: This condition may easily be prevented by proper 
care. The milk teeth are of no consequence, so I will speak only of 
the permanent When a " second " tooth cuts it should for some 
weeks not be used more than is inevitable, and it should never be 
used to masticate hard crusts, &c. The teeth should be frequently 
inspected, and if they threaten to become crowded, one of the molars 
or bicuspids in the jaw concerned should be extracted to afford more 
room for the others. If they commence to grow unevenly, a little 
pressure made with the finger once daily on the offending members 
will direct them into a proper position. If from neglect a tooth 
has grown directly outwards or inwards, it should be extracted, as, 
if it be a bicuspid or molar, it may irritate the tongue or cheek, and 
if it be an incisor or canine it is most unsightly. 

When the crowding and consequent irregularity of the teeth is 
unfait accompli, the first bicuspid on one or both sides of the jaw 
affected should be extracted. The condition of the incisors and 
canine teeth will decide whether one or two shall be drawn. Then the 
front teeth are every day to be pressed towards their proper position. 
A fine piece of string may gradually be worked between any two 
teeth, and in this manner overlapping members may in time be 
separated, and given a more correct position. 

Necrosis of teeth. — The tooth is not lessened in size, as in 
caries, but is black and very frequently loose. It is most frequently 
caused by injury or excess of mercury. 

Treatment: There is no real remedy at present known. The 
patient's general health should, if it be' enfeebled, receive the first 
attention. If the tooth causes no inconvenience, it may be allowed 
to remain, or it may be extracted, and a false one substituted. 

Tooth Powders. — These formulae are of many years 7 standing. 

Piesse and Lubm's Tooth Powder. 



' Precipitated chalk 

i Orris powder 

Formula 94. < Carmine 

'Powdered sugar 

Otto of roses and Neroli, each 



lib. 

lib. 

i drachm. 

ilb. 

1 draohm. 
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Formula 95. 



Opiate Tooth Powder. 

aaw«M9Jt ••• • • • ••• ••• ■•• *•• ■■• 

Precipitated chalk 

Orris powder 

'Tincture of opium and myrrh, each 
Essence of cloves, nutmeg, and rose, 



Formula 96. 



Cuttle fish powder 
Book alum... 
'Cream of tartar... 

I Orris root 

Burnt hartshorn 
Oil of rhodeum ... 



••• ••• ••• ••• 



• • • •• • 



••• ••• ••• ••• 



• •• • • • ••• ••• 



• •• ••• ••• ••• 



••• ••• ••• ••• 



Formula 97. Oharooal of the areoa nut. 



Formula 98. 



Prepared ohalk ... 
(Cuttlefish ... -- 
Orris root 
'Myrrh 
Sulphate of quinine 



• • • • • < 



• • • • • • 



Formula 99. 



Orris root 
Cuttle fish .... 
Cream of tartar 
'Myrrh... 
Oil of olovea 



• • • • • 



Peruvian bark . 
i Cream of tartar. 

Formula 100. < Myrrh 

^Cuttlefish... . 
Oil of olovea 

(Cuttlefish ... 
Formula 101. < Cream of tartar 
(.Orris root 



••• ••• 



• • • • • < 



• • • • • • 



• •• • « • 



► • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



••» ••• ••• ••• 



i • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • i 



>•• ••• • • # • • • 



■ • • • • • 



• • • t • • ••• ••• 



i « • • • • 



ilb. 
ilb. 
ilb. 
±o*. 
each i drachm, 

8oz. 
loz. 
2oz. 
loz. 
2oz. 
6 drops. 



2oz. 
loz. 
loz. 
ioz. 
10 grains 

4oz. 
2oz. 
loz. 
ioz. 
16 minims. 

loz. 

2 drachms. 
1 drachm. 
4 drachma. 
8 drops. 

8oz. 
4oz. 
2oz. 



. » — »— t i 



CHAPTER VI. 
HANDS, LEGS, AND FEET. 

The Hands. 

Crooked Fingers. — These are to be treated by the splints 
spoken of below. They should be united by straps in three places, 
at least, or by a simple bandage wound tightly round them. 

Enlarged Joints of the Hands.— The hand may be abnor- 
mally wide, and the joints of the fingers may be enlarged. These 
conditions may be congenital or produced by hard work, athletic 
exercises, &c. 

Treatment: If the hand be wide, two pieces of metal or very 
thick leather, one and a half inches in width, and their length 
less than the width of the hand by one quarter of an inch, should 
have two of their narrow extremities fastened together with 
strong flexible leather. The other two ends should be united by 
a strap and buckle. The hand is to be placed in this, and the strap 
drawn as tight as can be borne, the instrument being kept on for 
six or eight hours at a time. The instrument should fit the hand 
just over the joints of the fingers bordering on its palm and back. 
The joints should not be allowed to bulge backwards or forwards, 
but should be evenly compressed in one line. 

If the joints of the fingers be enlarged, a splint made of thin wood, 
metal, or thick leather, should be placed on the inner, and another on 
the outer side of the finger ; these are to be tightly strapped together 
over the joint and at the extremities of the fingers, and the appliance, 
should be kept on for some hours. 

In all cases of enlarged joints, iodide of potassium ointment may 
be rubbed freely into the parts. 
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The Legs. 

Bow Legs. — These result from bad nursing. Even when a 
child has rickets, they result from the same cause, for the condition 
of the child's health should be known, and it ought not to be allowed 
to set foot on the ground without wearing proper supports. Kicketty 
children, or children already suffering from bow legs, should wear an 
inflexible metal or wooden splint, passing from the inside of the 
thigh to the ankle, padded on the side nearest the skin, and jointed 
at the knee ; this should be fastened on with straps of webbing ; but 
rickets itself must be treated by internal remedies. Bow legs are a 
mere symptom of local weakness and diminished nutrition, and the 
symptom arises, as I have said, from gross neglect of common sense 
measures. 

With regard to adults, I may say that it is quite possible to 
modify the shape of any bone on which we can operate by pressure. 
Bones, like all other tissues, are not permanent, that is, they are 
being renewed particle by particle every moment of our existence. 
When appliances are used, it is found that the change in shape does 
not at first proceed so rapidly as later on, and the reason of this I 
will explain. 

When a crooked bone has pressure made on it to restore it to a 
right shape, the pressure is at first antagonistic to every cell of that 
bone, since it is really attempting to alter their position ; but the 
pressure being constant, as the new cells are formed, they yield as 
much as is possible to the new influence, that is, they fall more into 
the line of axis which it is sought to give the bone. These new 
cells become matured, and many old cells die, and are replaced 
by new ones, all more obedient to the new mechanical force than 
those of the bone before the pressure was applied. In this manner 
they themselves are now directing the very young cells into the shape 
the bone has acquired, that is, they are fighting on the side of the 
apparatus. In this manner, as time elapses, so does the number of 
cells leading to the new shape increase. Hence the progress to the 
latter must be quicker in the later than the earlier stages of the 
process, for, as I have intimated, while the pressure continues, each 
new cell is influenced to a certain extent by it, and hence becomes a 
factor in the work of the apparatus. 

A splint for an adult may be similar to the one I have 
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recommended for a child; but it should be stronger. It may be 
well padded just where it fits the inside of the knee. 

Knock Knees. — These may be congenital, or caused by rickets, 
mismanagement, &c. 

Treatment: A straight wooden or iron splint, jointed in the 
middle (and, for an adult, of about 14in. in length) should be placed 
on the inside of the knee, the joint being level with the latter. It 
should be well padded in this region so as to press against the side of 
the joint. This should be lightly fastened with webbing straps above 
and below the knee, but no strap should be passed round the latter. 

Another method is to apply the same splint to the outer side of 
the joint, and beside the straps above and below the latter, to pass 
a broad one round the joint itself so as to pull it outwards. Some- 
times long splints are used reaching from the hip to the ankle ; but 
they are more irksome to patients than the shorter variety. 

The Feet. 

Bunions. — A bunion is a swelling over the " ball " or metatarsal 
joint of the great toe. There are several varieties : thus, there may 
be a soft tumour, inflamed or not ; secondly, a harder tumour, but 
still distinct from the bone; thirdly, there may be a suppurating 
tumour ; and, lastly, the joint itself may be thrown inwards, the 
great toe pointing outwards. 

Treatment of the first three varieties: When inflammation is 
present, rest and warm fomentations or the application of belladonna 
ointment until the inflammation is subdued. Then the treatment 
will be the same as for the originally inflamed soft tumour, viz., 
friction, and painting with iodine, or the iodide of sulphur ointment 
rubbed in nightly. If the part be suppurating, poultices must be 
applied, the matter evacuated by incising or pricking the part, and 
the poultices continued until the suppuration has ceased. Then it 
may be painted with iodine, and allowed to rest until well. 

Distortion of the joint may be congenital, but it generally arises 
from wearing short boots, by which the joint is thrust inwards, and 
the toe itself directed outwards. 

Treatment : A pad must be placed between the great toe and its 
neighbour, so as to direct the former inwards. The pad must be 
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narrow towards the web of the toes, and thicker as it approaches the 
nails. Another pad must be placed over the eminence on the inner 
side of the foot, and a strong elastic band or a strap must be fastened 
round the foot, passing over the pad, so as to press the joint out- 
wards as much as possible. The boots should be so long as to leave 
the toes free in front. Iodide of potassium ointment may be freely 
rubbed into the joint every night. In using ointments for local 
affections it is well to cover the fingers with a piece of thin india- 
rubber or a hog's bladder, as it is not desirable to absorb the drugs 
of which the ointments may be composed into the system to a 
greater extent than is inevitable if they be used at all. 

Club Foot or Talipes. — There are many varieties, as talipes 
equinus, when the heel is raised, and the patient walks on the front 
part of the foot ; talipes calcaneus, when the toes are raised, and 
the heel depressed; talipes varus, when the patient walks on the 
outer edge ; and talipes valgus, when the person walks on the inner 
edge. Then there are combinations of two or more of these 
positions indicated by their name, as talipes equino varus and 
equino valgus, talipes calcaneo varus and calcaneo valgus. 

Causes : Primary contraction of certain muscles, congenital or 
otherwise, or paralysis of their antagonists, allowing those still 
active to shorten. 

Treatment : If paralysis exist, tonics and local galvanism, with 
friction, &c, should be applied. If due to suddenly occurring 
spasm, especially in children, irritation of the bowels or gums must 
be looked for and remedied, while the above treatment may also be 
put in force. The radical cure of talipes is effected by cutting 
hrough the tendons of the contracted muscles. If the patient 
objects to this, he had better proceed on the following plan : 

Supposing the heel to be raised, and pressure to be made on the 
ball of the foot, then the ordinary boot should be worn, but with this 
difference — The inside of the boot should have its bottom lined with 
about ten leather, felt, or cork soles ; these socks should be of about 
one third of an inch in thickness at the heel extremity, and gradually 
thin as they near the toes where they should be almost as thin as 
paper ; the boot need not be larger than it would otherwise be, for 
the foot being raised in its interior, a certain amount may, of 
course, be deducted from the height of the heeL The patient may 
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wear this for a month, and then take out one sole and wear the boot 
again. In this manner, if the boots be so made towards the toes 
as to hinder the patient from walking on the ball of the foot, the 
tendon (tendo Achillis) at the back of and above the heel will 
be of necessity gradually stretched. Now, when the heel touches 
the sole without any sense of straining in the tendon, another sole 
may be removed. L this manner, in process of time it is possible 
to cure talipes equinus. The earlier the treatment is adopted, the 
more chances are there of remedying the evil. In talipes calcaneus, 
where the toes are raised, the same principle may be carried out, 
the thicker ends of the sole being directed towards the toes. In 
all other varieties of talipes the principle may be applied. A 
clever maker should be able to fashion boots to suit the peculiarities 
of any case. 

With regard to the amount of walking a patient should take while 
undergoing this treatment, it must be regulated in a great 
measure by his own feelings. A slight aching in the tendon may be 
disregarded ; but the patient should certainly not walk until violent 
pain arises, as it may, from prolonged straining of the tendon. 
Should this occur, rest the foot and bathe it in cold water. It is not 
any sudden amount of exercise, but very gradual tension, which will 
be found the best remedy, therefore, the patient should commence 
with short walks, and increase their length as he finds the part less 
inconvenienced by the absence of direct support. Oil may be freely 
rubbed into the tendon every day; it will assist in softening its 
substance. 

Splay Foot is caused by the giving way, or the congenital laxity 
of the ligaments which support the arch of the foot. 

Treatment : The feet should be bathed in cold water daily. The 
boots and slippers must be fitted with a convex pad, so as to support 
the arch of the foot. The patient should have a webbing strap 
passed round the leg just above the knee. A bandage should be 
sewn on to one side of this, carried down the leg under the arch, and 
brought up on the other side and fastened to the strap ; this will also 
assist in supporting the arch. 

Turning Feet in and Outwards.— The proper position of 
the feet in relation to each other is an angle of about 45deg., the 
vertex of the angle being formed by the heels. 
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Taming the toes in, or too much outward, is, if talipes do not 
exist, the result of habit, and can be cured by voluntary efforts. 

Weak Ankles. — Treatment: The patient's boots should be 
made with the inner edge of the sole and heel much thicker than the 
outer ; or a cork sock fashioned in this manner may be placed inside 
the boot. 

Druitt recommends the heel alone to be so raised on its inner 
edge, but I believe the above plan to be better. The ankle and 
foot may also be well bandaged. Friction and cold bathing will 
assist in strengthening the part. 

The Nails. 

The nails are modifications of the epidermis. The true skin 
beneath the nail, instead of producing ordinary epidermal scales, gives 
origin to the harder and differentiated variety which forms the nail. 

Ingrowing Nails. — In this condition, which may be congen- 
ital, or the result of injury, the nail is short and often composed of 
two or more apparently overlapping layers of tissue like the slates 
on the roof of a house. The distal extremity of the nail does not 
reach to the end of the fingers, the fleshy part of which is bulged up 
in front of it, so that the nail's progress forwards is hindered, and, 
as a consequence, it may embed itself in the tissue from which it 
has to be raised in order to be cut when the part becomes painful. 

Treatment: The whole nail should be scraped or filed thin, all 
irregularities being removed. Then the extremities should be raised, 
and cut off beyond the part to which it is attached by growth. If the 
extremity of the finger be thickened and horny, it should be rubbed 
down with moistened pumice stone. The future of the nail will now 
depend on the attention that is paid to it. After the operation, the 
fingers should be covered with a stall for some weeks, but the latter 
may be removed every day for the purpose of bathing, &c. So soon 
as the distal extremity of the nail is seen to be growing, it should be 
gently raised, and the flesh of the finger pushed down, so as to 
remove any impediment to the forward growth of the nail. If this 
be repeated daily, and the part protected, the nail will eventually 
reach the extremity of the fingers. It had better be allowed to grow 
a little beyond this, and then kept carefully cut. 
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Deficient Growth of Nails. — If a nail exists of the normal 
width, it will have the normal length if it be properly looked after, 
no matter how disfigured and stunted it may be before treatment. 
The latter is to be that given in the preceding section. 

Loss of Nail. — When a nail becomes dark in colour and loose, 
the finger should be protected by a stall, until the old nail has been 
shed and the new one well developed ; the old nail should on no 
account be pulled off. It will hasten the separation if the part be 
soaked for a few minutes daily in hot water. 

Ridges on Nail. — These may be rubbed down with moistened 
pumice stone. The nail will for two or three days after this has 
been done have a duller appearance than usual. 

Pits in the Nail. — Little depressions scattered over its surface. 
[f these are not very deep, the nail may be rendered smooth by 
rubbing it with moistened pumice stone powder. 

The Skin around the Nail. — The thin veil of skin at the base 
of the nail should never be cut entirely away, unless it be very 
ragged. It should be raised once daily with a blunt instrument from 
the nail beneath, and if it is ragged it should be trimmed with a pair of 
sharp pointed scissors ; the skin round the sides of the nail should be 
kept smooth with pumice stone ; the angles of the front of the nail 
often grow downwards into the skin causing great tenderness ; they 
should be raised and rounded off with a pair of scissors. 

White Spots on Nail. — These are caused by opacity of the 
cells, due to injury. 

Treatment : Do not apply any chemicals, but rub the nail with 
pumice stone powder moistened. As the nail grows, the spots will 
disappear. 

Discoloured Nails. — If caused by acids, rub the nail with liquid 
ammonia ; if by alkalies, use vinegar or lemon juice. Nitrate of 
silver stains may be removed by solutions of iodide of potassium or 
sulphydrate of ammonium; fruit and ink stains by oxalic or sul- 
phuric acid in water, or salts of lemon (oxalate of potash). The 
hands should not, except when the last is used, be washed with 
soap for some hours after the application. 



CHAPTER VII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cold Feet and Hands may arise from local or constitutional 
causes. The local are, chiefly, insufficient coverings, exposure, &c. 
The proximate constitutional cause is an impaired circulation, -which 
in turn is due to some other functional or organic disease of the 
nervous or circulatory apparatus. 

Treatment: If the patient suffers from debility he can soon be put 
right in this respect by proper internal remedies. Even if he suffer 
from organic disease of the heart, the organ may be strengthened, 
and his life prolonged by judicial scientific treatment. Certain 
remedies for cold extremities are obviously at hand. Thus they 
should be properly covered (I shall deal with this in the hygiene of 
dress). The patient should, if possible, avoid standing about in the 
cold. Exercise promotes the general circulation, and local friction 
will assist the blood vessels of the part. 

Cold in the Head. — First of all clear the bowels by taking 
some simple aperient, and one or two of Frampton's or Holloway's 
or some other well-known pills will do as well as anything. After 
taking the pills, have a warm bath in a warm room ; rub the body 
with towels until it is aglow, and then go to bed, the sheets 
been previously warmed. When in bed take as one dose, 
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IFhoephonu —grain. 

This should be placed in a tumbler, which should then be filled with 
cold water. The nose should be covered with warm flainwria from 
the bridge downwards. 

The following should be used as a snuff. It should be snuffed up 
gently into the nostrils, not more than the amount mentioned being 
used in six hours. 
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Formula 103. f ^^^ ";..••' *:' 1 grain. 

( Su bnitrate of biamuth 1 grain. 

In the morning strong hot coffee may be drank before rising, the 
stron g er it is the better 

When the patient arises, if the weather be cold, there should be a 
fire in his room ; he should then take another warm bath. 

Now he may either confine himself to the house during the day, 
taking care to avoid all draught and sudden changes of tem- 
perature, or, haying wrapped himself well up, he may take a brisk 
walk, not stopping to look in the shops or talk to friends, but 
continue walking as quickly as possible until he returns home, when 
the wraps should be immediately flung off. On entering the house, 
if the weather be cold, and there is a fire in his sitting room, he 
should not immediately approach it, but remain at a distance until he 
has become accustomed to the temperature of the room. 

Those who are compelled to follow their avocations must take 
what precautions they can against draughts, &c. The morphia and 
bismuth snuff will assist in allaying the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane, and bathing the nose in warm water will serve the same 
purpose. If the nostrils be tender a mixture of equal parts of 
subnitrate of bismuth and glycerine rubbed on the parts will remedy 
this condition. 

The patient must remember that a cold is debilitating, and the 
system must, therefore, be supported by nourishing food. 

Cramp. — This is due to the spasmodic contraction of the muscles 
of any part. The usual seat of attack is at the back of the knee. 

Treatment : The immediate treatment is to forcibly extend the leg. 
The person should at the same time be seated ; if this is not possible, 
rest the body against a wall or other object, and then extend the leg 
to the utmost posssible extent. To partly flex the limb, as is some- 
times done, is to invite the continuation of the pain. While the 
limb is being so extended, the back of the knee and thigh may be 
rubbed briskly by another person for a few seconds, or until the 
attack subsides. 

The preventive treatment consists in well bathing the legs and 
subsequent friction. If the attacks are frequent, internal remedies 
are plainly indicated. The constant current will also be of service ; 
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it should be passed from below upwards, so as to lessen the natural 
nerve current. 

Flatulence. — This, whether of the stomach or intestines, is 
produced by some abnormality in the process of deglutition, 
digestion, and absorption of food eaten. 

A healthy baby may take its milk greedily, presently it stops and 
crys, some simple remedy is given it, the child belches and is better ; 
mothers and nurses call this " the wind," and wind or air it is which 
the child has been greedily swallowing, both compressing the air 
which always exists in the stomach, and taking more down with its 
food. An adult may suffer in the same manner, and from a similar 
reason. This is the simplest form of flatulence — compressed air. 
But a worse variety is that which arises from indigestion ; the food 
not being readily converted in the stomach into the materials requi- 
site for its absorption, fermentation may commence. In any case the 
two chief elements separate, combine, and are belched up as carbonic 
acid gas. When the partially digested food enters the intestine, it 
should be at once rendered fit for absorption. But if this is not the 
case, it passes downwards beyond the digestive regions ; now, if the 
bowels be open it may be discharged, and no great flatulence result. 
But again, if this is not the case, it disintegrates in order to get rid 
of as much of its bulk as is possible. In this manner sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas is formed. Certain drinks, as soda water, champagne, 
&c., by liberating their contained gases in the stomach, produce 
flatulence. In the intestines it may be caused by eating hard 
boiled eggs. 

Treatment : From what has been said the line of treatment will be 
evident. If the patient is a baby, the tube should be air tight, and 
the flow of milk should be large and free. By these means the 
child, finding the milk come without effort, will not make those 
violent endeavours to suck and swallow, which result in trans- 
forming its little stomach into a pneumatic engine. If the child 
u has the wind " give it a teaspoonful of the following : 

/'Dill water 1 part 

Formula 104. 5 faraway } v **l 

J fennel 1 part 

(.Cinnamon 1 part 

1 say a " teaspoonful," because in mild cases this amount will be 
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sufficient ; but the dose may be repeated at intervals of half a minute, 
up to six spoonfuls. 

With regard to adults, if they take their food greedily, they must 
expect flatulence, and no pity ; but a wineglassful of the above 
preparation will give the sufferer from " wind " relief. 

Flatulence, arising from indigestion, is, as I have said, more serious. 
Here the whole system must be put in order, so that it is not suited 
for discussion in the present handbook. 

As a specific for the relief (not the constitutional cure) of this form 
of the complaint, whether in the stomach or bowels, powdered wood 
charcoal stands unrivalled. Mr. Bragg, London, is celebrated in the 
medical world for his manufacture of charcoal biscuits, lozenges, &c. 
But, if preferred, charcoal may be taken as a powder, moistened 
with a little brandy, and stirred up in water. The remedy being 
innocuous may be taken freely. 

Muscular Development. — The weakest person, if not suffer- 
ing from any actual disease, may become an athlete, so far as his 
arms and body are concerned, by practising daily for fifteen minutes 7 
only. By this it is meant that he must at the same time take 
walking exercise in order to develop the muscles of the legs. He 
should commence, if an adult, with dumb bells of the greatest 
weight he can lift without effort. The exercise is as follows : 

They are held close together in front of the mid-breast and 
touching the latter, then raised above the head, the arms being 
fully extended ; then the arms are brought down until they are 
at right angles to the body, here a pause is made for a second, 
and then the arms are lowered, the bells brought round to the 
front of the body, and raised to the first position. This will develop 
the muscles of the arms and upper part of the body. To develop 
those of the lower part, the following exercise should be practised, 
which will at the same time develop those of the whole of the 
back. Two weights are placed on the ground by the individual's 
feet. Standing then with his legs close together, he stoops with- 
out bending the latter, grasps the weights, and rises to his full 
height; they are then lowered steadily to the ground, and the 
exercise is completed. 

The patient must test his strength to see the greatest weight he 
can lift without straining, and he should commence with this. He 
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must also ascertain the greatest number of times he can perform 
each exercise without absolute fatigue. This number is the start- 
ing point, and to it every day he should add one more. In a very 
abort time he will be inclined to add twenty or more ; but I must 
caution the would-be athlete against any sudden jump, for although 
the muscles may feel vigorous, they cannot perform a great excess 
of their ordinary work without being exhausted. 

Nettle Stings are caused by the minute prickles of the nettle 
piercing the epidermis. Chemical changes are set up in the tissues, 
and if the surface stung be extensive, the condition may prove 
dangerous. 

Treatment : Ammonia, one part of dilute to three of water, should 
be used as a lotion, and lint soaked in the same be placed over 
the part. It will be well to examine the skin with a lens, and to re- 
move any prickles which may be present 

Offensive Breath. — Causes : the primary are constitutional, 
the proximate are an unhealthy state of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, gullet, and stomach. It is weak and inactive, and its 
cells are not properly cast off and renewed, the external layers 
being slowly disintegrated. Another proximate cause is the re- 
tention of undigested food in the stomach. 

Treatment: This, in the main, must be constitutional. The 
odour may be corrected by washing out the mouth with Condy's 
Fluid, and by taking the following draught twice a day : 

formula 105. ffi™* 6 * *°*** h it*"*** 

Fins and Needles. — This is an interesting physiological con- 
dition. When pressure is made on the trunk of a sensory nerve, 
or on the trunk of a nerve containing sensory fibres, or other irri- 
tation is applied to it, the effects are felt in all those parts to 
which the sensory fibres are distributed below the point irritated. 
The condition called pins and needles generally attacks the 
lower part of the leg and foot, and is then caused by sitting with 
the legs crossed, or with the legs bent in such a position that the 
nerves at the back of the knee are pressed on. The real point of 
affection is in the latter region ; but insomuch as the nerve fibres 
from the foot and lower part of the leg pass through the nerve 
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trunks in this locality, and as the mind has always been accustomed 
to refer impressions made on these fibres to the situations where 
their extremities are found, it continues to do so when they are 
irritated in the course of their passage, as at the part referred to. 
For the above reasons, men who have had their legs amputated at 
the knee have complained of pain in the feet and toes, the nerve 
fibres passing to which have been irritated at the point of 
amputation. 

The only treatment necessary is to extend the limb for a few 
seconds. 

Poisons. — Treatment : Send for the doctor, meanwhile for — 

Strong Acids. — If these have been swallowed, give chalk, am- 
monia, carbonate of magnesia, plaster scraped from the walls or 
ceiling, or any alkali, stirred up in water. 

Caustic Alkalies. — Give vinegar, ad lib. 

Carbolic Acid.— Give oil, ad lib. 

Antimony, zinc, tin, silver, phosphorus, and all other poisons,, 
except those mentioned above — emetics of salt and water or mustard 
and water. The back of the throat may be tickled with a feather 
to provoke vomiting. 

If any preparation of opium has been swallowed in a poisonous 
dose, in addition to emetics, electricity, the application of ammonia 
to the nostrils, strong coffee and tea, and walking the patient about 
are the most ready remedies. If oxalic acid has been taken, in 
addition to emetics, any preparation of lime may be given, but not 
soda or potash. 

Sound Shoulders. — This condition is generally acquired. 
Patients suffering from debility do not feel sufficiently energetic to* 
keep their shoulders well back, but let them fall into that position 
which the law of gravitation may give them. 

Again, it may result from constantly bending over the desk in 
writing, from the prolonged habit of reading with the elbows on 
the table, from lolling for hours daily in an easy chair, &c. 

It is generally accompanied by — 

Stooping Gait, which may also result from the same causes. 
Treatment : Webbing straps should be passed round both shoulders 
and united behind by two others, and in front by one. Keady-made 
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appliances, similar in principle, may be obtained of any surgical 
instrument maker. But a great deal more than this has to be done. 
If the patient be weak, then his general health is of the first con- 
sideration. He must take nerve tonics, nourishing food, cold or 
tepid baths, and breathe fresh air. 

Whether he be debilitated or not, he must take exercise— walking, 
that is, real brisk walking, is good. And here I may say that in 
walking he should try as much as possible to keep the body upright 
and the shoulders back. Let him walk like a dragoon in this respect. 
Keep the head up ; but thoughtful people have often some difficulty 
in acquiring this habit, although many do so naturally. Were an 
artist acquainted with surface anatomy to paint the figure of an ideal 
man, he would depict him with the shoulders thrown back, the 
breast forward, the body upright, that is, with the bow of the arch 
directed forward, the head raised, and therefore the throat and neck 
full forward.* This is a position associated with hauteur, if you 
like, but it is that which gives free play to the lungs, places the body 
in that position in which it is most easily carried by the legs — by 
this means lessening the chances of weariness — and gives to the 
whole system a vigour it could not otherwise possess. This is the 
ideal every patient should imitate. 

Then dumb bells will be of service. The ordinary exercises should 
be undergone, and, in addition, the bells should be grasped, the arms 
flexed, and the shoulders thrown back. 

With regard to those cases of "Bible-back," as they are termed, 
which occur in men who carry heavy weights on this part of the 
body, the same treatment may be put in force ; but as, of necessity, 
any good which might otherwise result is constantly being more or 
less negatived by the habit of carrying alluded to, the time occupied 
in rendering the figure normal will be much longer than it otherwise 
would. 

Scratches. — Pins, rusty nails, &c, often inflict very ugly 
scratches, which, if left alone, may fester. So also the scratch of 
a cat, if the latter has been touching putrefying material with her 
talons, may result in violent inflammation. 

Treatment : The best thing to do is to thoroughly wash the part 

* The curve of the body follows that of the spinal column. 
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as soon as possible after the injury with 1 part carbolic in 60 of 
water, and then to cover with collodion. 

If inflammation supervenes, the carbolic poultice (page 16) should 
be used. 

Sore Hippies generally occur during suckling. If the skin is 
much cracked and fissured, the child should not be given the breast, 
but be fed by bottle. The milk should be drawn off by the breast 
pump every morning and evening for a week, and then every morn- 
ing only. Meanwhile, the breast should be rubbed every night witt 
belladonna ointment and washleather, spread with the same oint- 
ment, should be kept over the breasts. Under this treatment the 
supply of milk will gradually lessen, and the patient may discontinue 
the breast pump when the milk only comes away in minute quan- 
tities. The nipples may be painted with collodion where fissured 
or excoriated, or they may be touched with a paste composed of 

fOliveoil 1 part. 

Formula 106. 1 Rectified spirit 1 part. 

(. Snbnitrate of bismuth 1 part. 

Sprains. — A sprain is the overstraining of the ligaments con- 
necting a joint, and is generally accompanied by the rupture of some 
of their fibres. 

Treatment: Immediately after the accident, or before the part 
becomes red and inflamed, cold should be applied. The joint may 
be placed under a tap, or have water from a can poured on to it. 
Then it should be firmly bandaged, and have absolute rest in an 
elevated posture for twenty-four hours. If then the joint is only 
very slightly painful the bandage may be removed, the part *bathed 
in cold water as before, and the bandage reapplied. If, however, 
in spite of this treatment, and from the great injury the ligaments 
have received, the joint has become red and inflamed, its further 
treatment will be the same as if it had not been examined for 
some hours, and had then been found to be in this condition, 
viz. : Add one ounce of decoction of poppy capsules to ten of hot 
water, and foment the part with this for fifteen minutes. Then 
dry, and rub belladonna ointment into it, a piece the size of a 
sixpence to every square inch of surface. Spread a piece of lint 
thickly with the same ointment, place it round the joint, apply 
a bandage, and preserve all possible rest of the part. The part 
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need not be touched again for forty-eight hours, when the treat- 
ment may be repeated. When the inflammation and pain have 
subsided, pursue the cold treatment recommended above. Finally, 
if a joint has been badly sprained it should be strapped with 
adhesive plaister or carefully bandaged before the patient makes use 
of it, and the strapping or bandage should be kept on for at least a 
week. This will prevent the newly united tissues from rupturing. 

Varicose Veins are due to constitutional or local causes. Any 
impediment in the course of the circulation will predispose to this- 
condition, especially in the lower extremities. The immediate and 
often only cause of varix in the legs may be standing about. There 
is no exercise to promote the circulation, and the body is placed in 
that position which, through the law of gravitation, most hinders 
the return of blood to the heart. As a consequence the column of 
blood presses on the vascular walls, dilating them. The occurrence 
of varicose veins is often promoted by debility, for the venous walls- 
being in a weak state yield the more readily to any mechanical 
force. 

Treatment : The legs and feet should be bandaged with an elastic 
or flannel roller, but if this cannot be done properly it is better to 
wear elastic stockings. The legs and feet should be bathed daily in 
cold water, and friction be applied from the foot upwards. If the 
arms are affected the same treatment is indicated. These, however, 
are merely local remedies. If there be a constitutional cause, as> 
debility, whether premature or of old age, heart or liver disease, &c., 
it must be treated by internal medicines. 

Varicose Veins of the Brow. — I place this condition apart 
from common varix, of which I have been speaking, for greater 
facility of reference and consideration. The causes, as a rule, are 
purely local, and have no connection with the general health. Varix 
of the brow may be said to result in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred either from the habit of bending the head in study, &c, 
or over the Are, as in cooking, or from wearing ill-fitting hats. In 
the first case the veins of the neck are compressed, both by the 
doubling of the tissues and sometimes by pressure on the collar, &c. 
In the second the heat relaxes the coats of the veins of the brow. In 
the third the veins are compressed by the inner edge of the brim, 
and so dilate above. 
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Treatment: The neck should not be tightly confined. If the 
causes are avoidable, as those of which I have spoken, the first step 
in treatment is obvious. Local cold bathing should be practised. 
On retiring to rest fasten an elastic band, three inches wide, round 
the brow and head. 

Wounds. — The character and situation of a wound must deter- 
mine its treatment. If a large vessel be divided and the bleeding 
is profuse a surgeon should be sent for, in order that the vessels 
may be tied. So also if the wound is lacerated to any extent, the 
patient should not trust to the amateur treatment of laymen, since 
fatal results often accrue from unskilful treatment in this class of 
•cases. If the palm of the hand be wounded a large rounded stone 
or other object covered with a handkerchief should be placed in the 
hollow of the hand and bound tightly to the latter. If the leg, 
thigh, or arm be the part, then a handkerchief or piece of cord may 
be tied round the limb above, and another ligature be placed below 
the wound, while pressure by means of a pad may be made over 
the wound itself. If the face or head be cut a pad should be placed 
over the wound and retained by a handkerchief tied tightly. I have 
been speaking of dangerous wounds, that is, of such as left to 
themselves would probably result in death from loss of blood ; and 
the treatment is, of course, intended, not to replace the services 
of the surgeon, but to obviate immediate danger until the latter 
■arrives. 

Wounds made by blunt instruments are generally jagged, and 
may contain dirt. The wounds should be washed out with tepid 
water, and then their edges may be united with strips of adhesive 
plaister. Clean cut wounds, which are less dangerous, may be 
treated in the same manner. If the haemorrhage from a wound 
prove troublesome it may be stopped by the application of strong 
perchloride of iron, powdered matico or tannin. If nothing else be 
handy, flour or chalk, or even cobwebs, placed thickly over the 
wound will promote coagulation of the effused blood, and so restrain 
further haemorrhage. Whatever dressings are used, the wound 
.should be covered with lint, and not be touched for forty-eight 
hours, when the part may be gently washed and again covered 
with lint. 

If the extremity of a finger, toe, or other part be cut off, the cut 
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surface of the amputated part should be immediately applied to that 
of the other. There it may be fixed by means of a few simple 
stitches with needle and thread. Then a piece of court plaister 
should be applied round the point of solution of continuity, and 
over the whole organ warm lint covered with cotton wool .should 
be placed. If this be done, and a high temperature maintained, 
the cut surfaces will often unite, and the part be as before the 
accident. Success mainly depends on performing the operation 
immediately after the accident. Even when so long as half an hour 
has elapsed, however, union is within the limits of possibility. In 
such cases the amputated portions should be soaked in warm water, 
as also the other cut surface, for one minute; then the surfaces 
should be placed in contact, as directed above. 



-•»» 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HYGIENE OF DRESS. 

Boots. — The essential hygienic "points" to be considered in a 
boot or shoe are these ; first, its capability of keeping out moisture ; 
secondly, its possessing sufficient porosity to allow the evaporation 
of the perspiration ; thirdly, its accommodation to the shape of the 
foot ; and fourthly, its lightness. 

Gutta-percha or indiarubber soles certainly fulfil the first con- 
dition, that is, they keep out moisture, but then they keep in the 
perspiration. In the same manner, but to a greater extent, goloshes 
confine the secretion of the skin. I need not dwell on the mischiefs 
which arise from the latter condition, prominent among them is that 
of offensive feet. 

But sometimes boots or shoes are worn soled with indiarubber or 
gutta-percha, but containing no inner sole of leather intervening 
between the outer sole and the skin of the foot. The result is the 
conversion of the sole of the shoe into a more or less irritating 
plaister ; for as the substance absorbs heat from the foot and becomes 
warm, it, to use a popular expression, " draws" the living tissues, so 
that blisters and tender skin very frequently result. Patent leather 
boots again, have, as a rule, waterproof uppers, and these produce 
the same result as any other insufficiently porous material. Patent 
leather boots are generally worn for the sake of appearance, and this 
being the case, they may have their toes freely perforated ; this will 
enable the perspiration to evaporate, in a measure, and if the sides 
of the uppers next the soles in the region of the under curve of the 
arch of the foot are similarly perforated, the process of evaporation 
will be much facilitated. The season of the year, the general cha- 
racter of the weather, and the pedestrian habits of the individual, 
must, of course, be the leading factors in the consideration of the 
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most healthy boots to wear. In dry, hot weather, canvas uppers 
and leather soles are doubtless of great advantage. In cold, dry 
weather, ordinary leather boots, with an inner sole of cork, will be 
found the best. In wet weather, also, leather uppers and soles will 
serve better than any other material ; if the part between the soles 
and uppers be thoroughly well greased, and the chink filled with 
gutta percha, the wet will not easily penetrate the boot, since it is 
in this region that the water generally works its way through to the 
interior. 

For men who walk to any extent, the best kind of boots in wet 
weather are the ." Wellington," reaching to the knee; when cut off 
at the calf they are termed "half Wellington." They should be 
made to measure by a good workman, so as to well fit the foot, or 
they will probably gall the heel. The only objection to be urged 
against the use of these is that they are generally heavy. They 
have, of course, an excess of leather over that found in ordinary 
boots, but if the material reaching from the instep and heel upwards 
be of thin leather, the increase of weight over that of common boots 
will be found not to be very great. 

I need not dwell on the absolute necessity, if the individual would 
preserve his feet free from corns, of having the boots made to 
accommodate the feet, and not to press them into a small compass. 
Especially, however, would I warn the reader against wearing short 
boots. If the great toe is thrust backwards, the result will be the 
yielding of its joint at the ball, which will project inwards, producing 
a most unsightly appearance. 

I would finally remark that a little care in the matter of changing 
wet boots would very often obviate the necessity of wearing any 
extraordinary protective against the penetration of water. 

Socks and Stockings. — In the winter the best immediate 
covering for the foot is merino. In summer the indication of the 
material to be worn will vary with the kind of boot. If the foot is 
confined in an ordinary slightly porous leather boot, then to wear 
cotton socks would be to confine the perspiration to the surface of 
the skin, for the cotton absorbs moisture but slightly. If, however, 
light porous boots or shoes be worn, as those having canvas or 
cloth uppers, or the common shoe, then cotton socks will allow 
the perspiration to evaporate freely. Some kind of woollen material, 
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however thin, is plainly indicated in cases where the perspiration 
is necessarily confined by the boot, and where it must either be 
absorbed by the stocking or sock, or remain to choke up the 
cutaneous pores. 

Hats and Caps. — There is a thing, probably the supreme con- 
ception of a drunken lunatic, in shape a combination of the drain 
pipe and engine funnel, which thing, by the idiotic acquiescence of 
men, otherwise supposed to possess 'a slight amount of common 
sense, has become the recognised town head gear. And this thing 
is called a "high," "pot," or "silk" hat. One shower of rain 
spoils its gloss ; it comes in contact with umbrellas and everything 
else it can conveniently approach or be approached by ; it is taken 
to church to be spoilt by the mere sweep of a lady's dress, it gets 
jam bed between your neighbour and yourself in leaving the sacred 
edifice ; it generally fits the head like a coal scuttle or a band of 
iron, in the latter case often producing a severe headache; it is 
an evil thing, having no single redeeming point, no not one. Then 
why do men wear it? Because it is the fashion to do so! 

A proper head covering should be light, warm, and porous. The 
season of the year and the locality where the individual is residing 
will have to be taken into consideration in deciding on the best 
article to be worn. 

For winter wear the Tarn o'Shanter and the round fur caps are 
unsurpassed for warmth and comfort. For summer wear the ordinary 
polo cap may be recommended, or if it be desired to shield the face 
from the sun a white soft felt hat will be found all that can be 
desired. Both in summer and winter a very excellent hat will be 
found in the hard extra-thin felt hat. For summer wear it should 
be white, for winter wear black in colour. 

Under Vests and Drawers. — In summer the most healthy 
and cool garment for the body is a white merino shirt. No under 
vest is necessary. If linen shirts are worn, then both in summer 
and winter an under vest of flannel or merino will be found of great 
advantage in absorbing the perspiration. The thickness of the 
garment will, of course, be varied to the season. For drawers, 
those made of merino will in every climate be found the most 
comfortable and healthy. Wool is a good radiator, but a bad 
conductor, and so loose woollen under clothes might be thought to 
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keep the body cooler than if fitting closely ; but, as I have said, air 
is a bad conductor, and so loose fitting woollen under garments would 
retain the heat to about the same extent as if tightly made. Venti- 
lation, however, which is necessary to perfect health, can only be 
carried on perfectly when the garments are made loosely. It 
follows, therefore, that the coolest garments are those which permit 
a continual current of air to enter near the feet and to pass out at 
the neck. If fastened tightly in the latter region they would be 
warm, for the heated air could not readily escape. 

Tight fitting underclothes conduct the heat at once from the 
body. Loose clothes keep the body warmer than the foregoing, 
because the air which intervenes between them and the surface of 
the body is a bad conductor of heat. The clothes having the heat 
of the body radiated to them become warmed, and the air from 
outside in passing through the meshes of the fabric becomes warmed 
also, so that it is prepared for reception next the surface of the 
body. The most permeable textures are the warmest, but the 
interspaces must be very minute, so as to assure the contact of the 
air with the fibres of the texture in its passage through it. The 
upper part of the body is always kept warmer than the lower, not 
so much on account of any greater amount of vascularity of the 
tissues, as that heated air rises, and, therefore, the lips are constantly 
receiving comparatively cold, and the chest heated, air. Those who. 
would keep their beds warm should have the clothes well tucked in 
at the foot, for otherwise there will be a constant current of cold 
air from the bottom to the top of the bed. The bed may be cooled 
in the opposite manner. 

Colour in its Relation to Temperature.— Black is a con- 
ductor of heat, white a non-conductor. In winter it is desirable to 
conduct as much as possible of the sun's heat to the body, and to 
prevent the conduction away of the body's heat ; therefore black or 
dark garments should be worn externally, and those of a white colour 
next the skin. In summer it is desirable, within certain limits, to 
conduct away the body's heat, and to hinder the conduction of the 
sun's heat to the body ; therefore the outer garments should be as 
light in colour as possible, but the under garments should not be 
dark, but light also, for the following reasons: The medium 
possessing the highest temperature is always the loser by the juxta- 
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position of a conductor. Thus in summer, if black were the only* 
colour worn, the sun's rays being hotter than the surface of the 
body, the outer medium would lose heat which the body would 
receive, and its temperature be raised inconveniently high. In winter,, 
if black were worn next the skin the heat of the body would be 
conducted into the colder external air. If white were worn 
externally, then certainly the body's heat would not be conducted 
away ; but whatever there might be of heat in the sun's rays would 
not be conducted to the body. So in a hot temperature it is 
advisable by wearing white to prevent conduction of the greater 
external heat. In a cold temperature it is advisable by wearing 
white next the skin to prevent conduction of the greater internal 
heat, and having secured this, to wear dark outer garments that 
whatever heat there may be in the sun's rays may be conducted 
to the atmosphere under the clothing, whose temperature it will 
raise, and thus, although but scantily conducted by the white under 
garments, will add slightly to the heat of the cutaneous surface. 
When, however, the sun's rays are so feeble that the heat they give 
out is unappreciable, as in the Arctic regions, white is the best 
colour for the outer garments, for in such case there is nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by wearing a conducting medium. 

Respirators. — The best respirators for workmen and others 
engaged in unhealthy occupations, as ivory turning, &c, are those 
made of cotton wool. A person may breathe with comparative ease 
in a room filled with smoke if one of these be worn ; it should, of 
course, cover both the nostrils and mouth. For protection against 
noxious gases charcoal is unequalled. A charcoal and cotton wool 
respirator can be made by any surgical instrument maker for a few 
shillings. 

People should breathe through the nose. This organ is the com- 
mencement of the respiratory tract, and is designed to warm and 
act as a natural filter of the air breathed A great number of cases 
of lung disease would be prevented were this advice generally 
followed. To breathe through the nose can in no single instance do 
harm. This is the only natural method of respiration ; by its use the 
air the more directly enters the lungs. Cold air may in this manner 
be the more safely breathed by people with phthisical tendency. 
The greater number of consumptives have thin nostrils ; this is 
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ftartiy congenital, and partly dne to disuse of the organ as a 
respiratory wwdmm. Consumptive patients being able to draw 
a greater quantity of air into the longs through the month than the 
note prefer this method of respiration, since it saves them much 
effort. 

Muffling the "Veck, Wet Garments, Ac.— In dry weather, 
when the temperature is not very low, it is the most healthy plan 
to leave the neck and throat free and uncovered ; but in very cold 
weather, and in all cases of fog, mist, rain, &c, the neck and throat 
should be covered. Cold may not be considered an indication of 
the necessity of protecting the throat if the individual is taking 
brisk exercise, but there can be no possible advantage in getting 
one's collar and shirt damp ; on the contrary, it is a most dangerous 
practice for all persons, especially for those who are not taking 
active exercise. 

The danger of wet garments is not great daring exertion, for 
although the moisture absorbs heat from the body, yet the tempera- 
ture of the latter is increased by the exercise, and so there is no 
appreciable loss of heat ; but it will be evident that when the body 
is comparatively at rest, any unusual absorption of heat from its 
surface must leave its temperature much lowered. This, in fact, 
is the inevitable result, and the person is commonly said to have 
44 caught a chill." A person might with impunity take a cold bath 
for a few seconds when fully dressed, if immediately afterwards 
he commenced running briskly, and continued to do so until his 
garments were dry. 

When an unfortunate individual has had a ducking or drenching 
he should (unless he intends taking very active exercise until he is 
dry) walk or run home as quickly as possible, undress immediately, 
rub the whole body well with a dry towel until he is aglow, then 
he may take a cup of hot coffee and put on dry garments. In the 
majority of cases he will escape any unpleasant after consequences. 

QlOTe*. — Kid gloves confine the perspiration, and, although they 
are fashionable, they will not be found one-half so convenient for 
summer wear as white silk. For winter use, lined kid are warm ; 
but woollen, worsted, or twine gloves, especially the first-named, 
are equally warm, and far more economical. Cloth gloves are a 
delusion and a snare. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EATING AND DRINKING. 

Sufficiency of food, and no more, is one of the laws of health f 
that is, we should eat and drink until we are no longer hungry or 
thirsty, and then leave off. We should not take a heterogeneous 
mass of fluids and solids into our stomachs; he who lives the 
simplest oft lives the best, and the simplest food is that which 
affords the most nourishment with the least superfluity. 

In eating and drinking, men constantly take articles of food 
because they are palatable, which injure the stomach locally, 
overburden the blood with material, and disorganise the whole 
system. 

Eggs, soup, oatmeal bread, good beef, mutton, and poultry, &c. t 
ripe fruits and vegetables, are to be considered the staple articles of 
diet. No dietary need be monotonous; the table managed on 
hygienic principles may be varied almost as much as that of the 
ordinary epicure ; but the food should be natural, not messed about 
until its ingredients are far past all recognition, and then the con- 
tents of some half-dozen of those dishes crammed down the throat, 
to make the best arrangements they can regarding their absorption 
into the system. 

"Food, therefore," says Husband, " contains the potential energy 
which, by processes acting within the body, is converted into actual 
energy, the sum of which we call life. The potential energy of 
meat food is greater than the energy it develops, because thorough 
oxidation of all the albumen can never occur, for some of the con- 
stituents of the albumen always pass out incompletely oxidised in 
the form of urea. The potential and the actual energy of sugar 
are, however, practically the same ; for it is, as a rule, perfectly 
oxidised in the body, passing off as carbonic acid and water. 
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"Serious mistakes would, however, follow on the formation of a 
dietary based on the potential and actual energy of different articles 
of food ; for it is found that substances which differ but slightly 
in their potential energy cannot be substituted the one for the 
other." 

This is true, and may be in other words written thus : The body 
•consists of chemical combinations and food of chemical combina- 
tions, the latter being intended to supply the deficiency left by the 
excretion and loss of the former. But as of two articles of food 
identical in apparent chemical composition one nourishes the body 
and the other is merely useless, it is evident that there is some 
differential arrangement, atomic or otherwise, in the two foods, 
constituting a total variation in their nutritive powers, and that 
therefore mere analysis can furnish no actual test or proof in favour 
of the nutritive properties of any substance; it may render the 
latter probable, but experiment on the animal body is the only 
method of proof. 

The varieties of food may be classified as follows : 

Nitrogenous. f As e ^ mn80le .?£ *?***> fiah ' fcnlta » 

( vegetables, milk, &c. 

•nitrogenous.... Oils, fats, starch, sugar, &o. 

2 Inorranio i a ' ^^ nera ^ or saline matters, as chloride of sodium, Ac. 
(,0m Water. 

To understand what to eat, when to eat, and how to eat, we must 
first look at some of the elementary teachings of physiology. 

The body of man consists of the following elements in the pro- 
portions given. The table is by Marshall : 



1. Organic 



. \a. Nitrog< 
(.6. Non-ni 



Oxygeu 72-0 

Carbon 13*5 

Hydrogen...... 9*1 

Nitrogen 2*5 

Calcium 1*3 

Phosphorus 1*15 

Sulphur -1476 



Sodium *1 

Chlorine -085 

Fluorine *08 

Potassium *026 

Iron *01 

Magnesium *0012 

Silicon *0002 



These exist for the most part in various combinations. Only 
three elements — oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen — are found in the 
body in the free state, and these in very minute amount. 
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Percentage Composition of Various Articles of Food (Letheby). 

Water. Albumen. Starch. Sugar. Fat. Salts. 

Bread 37 81 474 36 1*6 2*3 

Oatmeal 15 126 58 4 5'4 5'6 30 

Indian com meal 14 Ill 64*7 0*4 81 1'7 

Rice 13 63 79*1 04 07 05 

Arrowroot 18 — 82 — — — 

Potatoes 75 21 188 32 0*2 07 

Carrots 83 1*3 84 6*1 02 10 

Turnips 91 1*2 5'1 2*1 — 0*6 

Sugar 5 — -— 95'0 — — 

Treacle 23 — — 770 — — 

Milk 86 41 — 52 3.9 0*8 

Cream 66 2'7 — • 28 26*7 10 

Cheddar cheese 36 28'4 — — 31*1 4*5 

Leanbeef 72 19*3 — — 3-6 51 

Fatbeef 51 14*8 — — 29-8 44 

Lean mutton ... 72 18 3 — - 4'9 4*8 

Veal 63 165 — — 15*8 4'7 

Fatpork 39 98 — — 48'9 23 

Poultry 74 210 — — 3*8 1*2 

Whitefish 78 181 — — 2*9 10 

Eels 75 99 — — 138 13 

Salmon 77 161 — — 5*5 1*4 

White of egg ... 78 20'4 — — — 1*6 

Yolkof egg 52 160 — — 307 13 

Butter and fats 15 — — — 830 20 

Beer and porter 91 0*1 — 8*7 — 0*2 

Of the six constituents mentioned in the above table the most 
valuable are albumen and salts. Water is useless as food, since it 
may be taken equally well as common drink. Starch is converted 
in the body into sugar, and part of it is then converted into fat, 
and the other part undergoes combustion, serving to maintain the 
body's heat. Fat enters into the composition of fatty tissue and 
fluids, and this in the system, by undergoing combustion, also serves 
to maintain the temperature. 

The human body is continually casting off material in one form 
or another, and this material consists of the elements which are 
necessary for the maintenance of its being, but which have served 
their purpose in the animal economy, so that if life is to be pre- 
served, fresh material must be supplied to replace that which is 
being removed. Between two and three pounds of solid and gaseous 
matter and between five and six pounds of water are lost daily 
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by the tissues of an ordinary man taking fair exercise, which gives 
80001b. of matter for the year, or twenty times the weight of the 
individual from whom it has been cast. 

The following analysis of the human tissues are taken from various 
authorities : 

Bone. — Aw'twaI matter : A modification of protoplasm, whioh, when 

extracted from the bone by boiling, is known as gelatin — 

33 per cent. 

Earthy matter: Chiefly oaloium phosphate, carbonate and 

fluoride of oaloium, and magnesium phosphate — 67 per cent. 

Dentine of Teeth. — Similar in composition to bone, only that the 
relative proportions of the animal and earthy constituents are as 
72 to 28. Enamel = 97 parts of earthy to 3 of animal matter. 

Blood.— Water 784*0 

Albumen, fibrine, red corpusoles, dry fatty 

matters, &o 

Chloride of sodium 

Chloride of potassium 

Tribasio phosphate of sodium 

Carbonate of sodium 

Sulphate of sodium 

Phosphates of calcium and magnesium 
Oxide and phosphate of iron 

The Brain and Nerves. — Besides the ordinary constituents of the* 
tissues, the brain and nerves, including the lesser nerve oentres, 
contain a substance termed Protagon. This is composed of two other 
substances called Cerebrin and Lecithin. 

Cerebrin = Cn Hag NO3. 
Lecithin = C42 H M MFO9. 



t • • 


2100 


• •• 


36 


• • • 


035 


• • • 


02 


• • • 


0*28 


• • • 


0-28 


• ■ • 


0-25 


• • • 


05 



Cerebral ash = 0*027 of brain, and consists of — 
Free H 3 PO4 (phosphoric acid) 

Potassium phosphate 

Sodium phosphate 

Phosphate of iron 

Calcium phosphate 

Magnesium phosphate ... , 

Chloride of sodium , 

Sulphatetof potassium 
oiiica ... 



915 
55*24 
22 93 
1-23 
1-62 
3-40 
4-74 
1-64 
0'42 



Muscle. — This contains various albuminoids, the salts found in other 
tissues, and certain special compounds, as glycogen, lactic acid, Ac. 

For the maintenance of life, therefore, it will be necessary that 
the dietary contain the constituents of the human tissues. The 
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more a food contains of the elements found in the human body, the 
more nutritions is that food, provided that the article is in such a 
form as to be capable of being digested, and that the ingredients 
are in the approximate proportions required by living tissues. 

A mixture of organic and inorganic, of nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous substances is essential to the perfect maintenance of 
health. All experience would point to the fact that a mixed diet is 
best for man — that is, a diet consisting of both animal and vegetable 
substances. 

Man loses about 4500 grains of carbon a day, and about 800 grains 
of nitrogen. Now, in albumen, as white of egg, carbon exists to 
nitrogen in the proportion of 8*5 to 1. If, therefore, a man took 
just so much albumen as would supply his waste of carbon, he 
would be compelled to receive four times more nitrogen than he 
required ; while, on the other hand, if he ate only so much as would 
supply his waste of nitrogen, he would not receive sufficient carbon. 
Again, in bread carbon exists to nitrogen in the proportion of 
80 to 1. If a man's diet, therefore, consisted of bread alone, he, 
in order to obtain the required amount of nitrogen, would take; 
twice the requisite quantity of carbon. 

These are merely given as examples. There is no one animal sub- 
stance, as muscle, bone, fat, gelatine, &c. — there is no single fruit or 
vegetable which will supply all those elements which exist in the 
body to a sufficient, and neither a superfluous or insufficient extent. 

But if a man took a mixed diet of bread and meat he would, 
from 21b. of the former, obtain 4500 grains of carbon and 150 grains 
of nitrogen, and from lib. of the latter, 500 grains of carbon, and 
150 grains of nitrogen, which would supply all the required carbon 
and nitrogen with a minimum of waste. 

It might at first be thought that, as the flesh of brutes has the 
same chemical composition as that of man, perfect health might be 
preserved on a diet of animal food alone ; but it is not so, for an 
entire abstinence from all vegetable food (including, of course, fruits* 
and grain) is productive of serious disorders, notably scurvy. The 
fact is not so difficult to explain as it might at first appear. Although 
animal and vegetable substances contain many identical compounds, 
which can only act in the same manner, they also contain many 
unlike bodies. 
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Now, the more unlike bodies are, the more readily do they act 
chemically on each other, and enter into fresh combinations, and a 
nascent compound — that is, one newly formed — is always in its most 
powerful condition. But when nothing but animal flesh is eaten, 
with or without a minimum of vegetable food in the form of 
biscuits, &c, as occasionally happens amongst seamen, the com- 
pounds presented for reception into the tissues are so like those 
already there that union takes place in a far more feeble and 
imperfect manner than were they dissimilar. The attractions of the 
elements are already satisfied. 

In the case of carnivorous animals we can only suppose that a 
modification of that law exists which is found throughout the animal 
creation — that hereditary tendency, merging into unbroken habit, ifl 
accompanied by a physiological differentiation of the cells, by which 
they are accommodated to the circumstances which only can afford 
them maintenance. If we suppose a population of ten thousand 
people placed on an island without one scrap of vegetation, and that 
they were compelled to feed solely on the fish they managed to 
catch, then nine thousand of such people might die of scurvy within 
twelve months, and at the end of five years it is probable that only 
one or two hundred would be living ; but, if other circumstances 
were favourable, there would from the survivors grow up a race 
fully capable of maintaining their health on fish diet alone. 

This case is, of course, purely hypothetical, but it is in accordance 
with Darwin's law of the survival of the fittest, a law which, in its 
relation to every day life, is an undoubted truth. 

With such a law there must be, of course, the gradually increasing 
modification of physiological functions to the circumstances by 
which the being is surrounded. 

A familiar illustration of the latter is afforded in the habit of 
smoking. The small boy who takes his first pipe is generally sick, 
for the nerves of the fauces and other parts, unused to the vapour, 
and possibly juice, of the tobacco, are readily irritated, and vomiting 
results ; but after two or three attempts they accommodate them- 
selves to the new state of matters so far as to be unaffected by the 
tobacco. It is probable that in all these cases a chemical re-arrange- 
ment of atoms occurs in the living tissues, in order so to approxi- 
mate them to the offered material that no immediate chemical union, 
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and consequent disorganisation or irritability of function, may occur. 
In the same manner new materials may be added to the tissues. 
Thus certain savage tribes eat vast quantities of arsenic; were a 
white man to follow the example he would die. 

This immunity from poisoning by the substance mentioned is, of 
course, due to hereditary education; and to a certain extent it 
may, with all persons, be acquired by any individual without inheri- 
tance; thus, Dr. Garrod mentions the case of a man who took sixty 
grains of Smyrna opium twice a day ; four grains has proved a fatal 
dose to some adults, and ten grains would poison the majority of 
persons. 

The following tables are from Letheby's treatise on food, and may 
interest the reader : 



Grains per pound. 

Carbon. Nitrogen. 

Split peas 2699 ... 248 

Oatmeal 2831 ... 136 

Indian meal 3016 ... 120 

Seoonda flour ... 2700 ... 116 

Potatoes 760 ... 22 

Baker's bread ... 1975 ... 88 

Turnipe 273 ... 13 

New milk 599 ... 44 



Grains per pound, 
Carbon. Nitrogen. 

Cheddar cheese... 3344 ... 306 

Mutton 1900 ... 189 

Beef 1854 ... 184 

Fat pork 4113 ... 106 

Bullock's liver ... 934 ... 204 

Beef and porter .. 274 ... 1 

White fish 871 ... 195 

Skimmed milk ... 438 ... 43 



The following dietary would suffice to maintain in health an 
ordinary man, doing moderate work : 

Lean meat 12 oz. 



Bread 

Potatoes 
Butter or fat 
Water 



14 oz. 

4 oz. 

3oz. 
52 fluid oa. 



The above may be taken as the minimum quantity of food required 
for a male adult ; it is, of course, diagrammatic, since no two cases 
would exactly coincide. Neither is it intended that the articles of 
food should be constantly given under one particular form ; indeed, 
sameness of food, if it produce distaste, is injurious, since it hinders 
digestion. 

A child of ten years will require half the amount of food taken by 
an adult woman. 

Youths above the age of eighteen require about the same amount 
of food as adult men, supposing that they have to undergo 
exertion. 

a* 
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Adult women require one-tenth less the quantity of food than 
men leading similar Uvea. 

The digestibility of food directly influences its value as a nutritive 
agent. The sooner it is digested the more valuable is it as an article 
of diet. If it does not digest at all, it is not merely valueless, but 
absolutely injurious, since its presence in the stomach calls for a 
secretion of gastric juice and expenditure of nerve force to effect 
this, and the movements of the stomach, which always take place 
when the interior contains any substance. 

From three to four hours is the ordinary time occupied by the 
digestion of food in the stomach, that is, if it amounts in quantity 
to an ordinary meal. 

The following table is taken from Dr. Beaumont's experiments 
on the man, Alexis St. Martin, whose stomach was laid open by a 
gunshot wound : 

Variety of Food. """aSSS 41 " 

B106 and tripe 1 hour. 



Eggs, apples, salmon, trout, and venison 
Tapioca, barley, milk, liver, sea fish... 

Turkey, lamb, potatoes, pig 

Beef , mutton, and fowl 

i wU ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Animal substances are, generally speaking, more rapidly digested than 

vegetable. 



li hours. 

2 hours. 
2i hours. 

3 to 3i hours. 
Nearly 4 hours. 



I will here say a word about some special varieties of food. Ripe 
grapes are very wholesome ; they may be taken freely ; they assist 
in maintaining regular evacuations, and they prevent acidity of the 
blood, besides being nutritious. Fears, apricots, peaches, apples, 
and oranges, may be eaten without fear of any evil consequences. 
Plums should be taken very moderately. Lemons, if taken by them- 
selves, must also be used sparingly; their essential constituent is 
citric acid, and the best form for taking this habitually is in an 
effervescing draught, for the citric acid, being combined with the 
alkali, forms a neutral mixture which is beneficial to health. But 
the acid taken by itself, or in the form of simple lemon juice, or the 
whole lemon, having acid properties, must be used moderately. So 
the habitual use of lemonade, as a drink, cannot be recommended, 
unless an alkali be taken, either mixed with it or in some other 
manner. If twenty grains of bicarbonate of potash be added to 
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every tablespoonful of pure lemon juice, the result will be a neutral 
compound of citrate of potash ; this may be taken in the effervescing 
condition, or bottled when the effervesence has ceased. The draught 
may be so arranged as to render it either alkaline or slightly acid, if 
desired. One cannot with impunity habitually take large draughts 
of either acid or alkaline drinks without disorganising the proper 
constitution of the blood. 

Oatmeal is very nutritious, so is the whole wheat-meal bread; 
white bread is far inferior to the latter. Fish affords more sustenance 
than an equal weight of brute's flesh ; it is rich in phosphorus, and a 
good nerve food. The brains of the lower animals contain the same 
chemical ingredients as our own, and afford a great amount of 
nourishment, especially to the nervous system. 

Beef and mutton, when good, should on section present a marbled 
reddish-brown colour ; pinkness and moistness would indicate disease, 
lividity or a purple colour that the brute had died without loss of 
blood, or had been attacked by fever. Good slaughtered meat should 
be firm and elastic to the touch, have a minimum of odour, and its 
surface should rapidly dry. Meat moist and flabby, or having a 
sickly odour, is always bad ; to bring out the odour, macerate a small 
portion in hot water. The colour of good pork should be of a very 
pale red tint. A dark colour would indicate that the animal had 
suffered from trichinosis. If this be suspected, portions of the meat 
should be examined by the aid of a microscope, and the meat itself 
by means of a magnifying glass. The Cysticercus or measle is enve- 
loped in a sac often as large as a hemp seed. Good sausage meat 
may be known by its firmness and the absence of any disagreeable 
odour ; in appearance it is moist and gelatinous. 

Bones. — It is impossible to get all the nourishment out of a bone 
by merely boiling it once or twice. All bones, whatever their size or 
shape, have, microscopically, the same structure. Their hard tissue 
(in the cancellous bones, the " hard tissue " answers to the divisions 
of the cancelli and the outer layer of compact tissue) is traversed by 
certain channels called Haversian canals; from the canals minute 
" canaliculi" pass outwards ; these converge to certain round spaces 
termed " lacunae " — a certain number to each. The Haversian canals 
are thus surrounded by a zone of " lacunae," which are connected 
with the canal and with each other by means of " canaliculi." The 
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Haversian canals contain blood vessels. The lacuna contain little 
masses of living matter termed u bone cells," and the canaliouli con- 
tain the nutriment which passes from the blood vessels to support 
the bone cells. The material of the bone cells and that contained in 
the canaliculi form, when taken together, a great part of the sub- 
stance of the bone, and they are as nutritious as marrow. But they 
cannot be extracted thoroughly from the bone unless it is crushed 
into fine pieces ; it is well to grind it almost to a powder. If it be 
then boiled, very palatable and nutritious soup may be obtained. 
By boiling the bone whole, or after it had been broken into two or 
three pieces only, the soup would not have equalled more than half 
the strength, if so much, of that made from the crushed bone. 

Alcoholic Liquors. — Alcohol is taken up into the brain and 
nervous system, and acts thus as nerve food. Consisting, as it does, 
however, only of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, it does not supply 
those salts which are such an essential part of the nervous apparatus, 
and whose excretion is correlated to expenditure of energy. From the 
unstable character of alcohol, the readiness with which it enters into 
fresh combinations, it readily fulfils the part of a violent stimulant. 

But stimulation calls forth an expenditure of energy. This ex- 
penditure is correlated to the exhaustion or excretion of various 
phosphates and complex bodies, as neurine, besides other substances ; 
so that alcohol, taken by itself, calls forth a greater amount of 
energy than it can supply material to maintain, leaving the system 
not strengthened, but weaker. It must be understood that I am 
speaking of pure alcohol and of strong alcoholic liquors, as brandy; 
whisky, and other spirits, which contain from 40 to 50 per cent, 
of alcohol. Wines contain from 17 (Madeira and port) to 7 or 8 
(light claret, hock, and similar wines) per cent. ; good beer and 
stout contain from 6 to about 8 per cent. 

It must be also understood that in the whole range of medicine 
there is scarcely a more valuable medicine than alcohol ; the thing 
is to know how to use it. It is veritably a nerve food, but it must 
be used in conjunction with those other substances which are found 
in the nervous system, and are necessary for its maintenance; 
otherwise, although affording a certain amount of material for the 
development of energy, it acts mainly as a stimulant. 

Thus stout, beer, wines, or weak spirits and water may be taken 
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with the meals, or as ordinary drinks at other times if the individual 
has a hearty appetite or is taking special medicinal foods, as cod 
liver oil, &c, and is undergoing great bodily or mental exertion, 
or suffering from exhausting disease. But the amount of alcohol 
generally required by the nervous system is so small, and possessing, 
as the nervous centres do, the ability to form this from the carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen of other compounds presented to them, it is 
only in exhaustion and debility that alcohol as a dietetic has any 
very great value. 

Taken in moderate amount in health it facilitates nervous action, 
acting thus as a stimulant and nerve food. It increases the heart's 
action, both by its conveyance to the nervous centres and the 
stimulation of the nerves of the stomach. 

It dilates the blood vessels of the skin, causing an increased flow 
of blood to the latter ; hence, if alcohol be taken during exposure 
to cold, the individual will lose heat by radiation ; but if the alcohol 
be taken when the exposure is past, it will prevent congestion of 
internal organs by driving the blood from them. 

Alcohol in large doses, or frequently repeated strong doses, acts 
locally on the stomach, impairing the structure and functions of the 
mucous membrane. In the same manner, when taken into the blood, 
it acts on the liver, rendering it hard and white. 

Alcohol lessens the oxidising power of the red corpuscles of the 
blood ; in this manner it easily reduces temperature. When taken 
in large amounts, it causes obesity and fatty degeneration of organs. 
By the physiological process here involved, alcohol will maintain life 
for some time on an insufficient supply of food. 

Drunkenness, and "death from drunkenness" are due to partial 
and complete paralysis of the cephalic nervous apparatus respectively : 
First the cortex of the cerebrum is affected, then the person feels 
excited, and subsequently confused, and the nerves supplying the 
muscles of speech are not under the complete control of the will, 
then the sensory ganglia are implicated, and things are seen which 
are not, as two moons, &c. ; next the cerebellum is attacked, and 
the muscular sense is lost, so that the person staggers. The last 
part to be affected is the medulla oblongata ; when this becomes 
paralysed, or functionally incapacitated, owing to alchoholic 
poisoning, death results. 
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"Moderation" and " moderate amount" are in themselves very 
indefinite words. What for one man would be a " moderate," would 
for another be an excessive, amount of wine, &c. Each case has to 
be judged on its own merits, and the special circumstances of each 
must be taken into account. To continue drinking when any excite- 
ment or dizziness is felt would be an excessive or intemperate use of 
liquor. I am not speaking of medical cases, where teetotalers, com- 
pelled to take spirituous liquors, find themselves affected by a very 
small quantity, but of the circumstances of our everyday life. 
Strong spirits are always hurtful if taken habitually, they should 
never be used except as medical agents. The amount of alcoholic 
drink proper for a man in good health must depend on the life he 
is leading ; it will be greater in proportion to his expenditure of 
energy. For an ordinary man three pints of beer, or two pints 
of claret, or a pint and a quarter of port per diem will not be 
excessive. But, as I have intimated, no universal rule can be laid 
down, for some can take more than double the above quantity, and 
others not one half, without being sensibly affected thereby. 

Tea and coffee are nerve stimulants, but they are only "slightly 
nutritious ; cocoa is far preferable as an article of diet. 

Water. — Avoid having a cistern if possible; if compelled to from 
the absence of a continuous supply, have the cistern lined with or 
made of zinc. Cisterns should be kept covered, but ventilation 
must be provided. The cisterns containing the water for domestic 
and closet use should be separate, and no communication whatever 
should exist between them. Cisterns should be cleaned out at 
least once every four weeks. All water drawn from a cistern should 
be filtered before being used for drinking purposes. The best niters 
are those made of charcoal. Rain water, when properly filtered, 
is as pure as any other. 
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THE ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 

Adticsi to Ikmlim.— If 70a wiili to obtain quiet, refreshing (leap, free tram 
headache, relief from pain and anguish, to culm end assuage the weary aohlngs of 
protracted disease, invigorate the nenoni madia, and regulate the oinrolatfns; 
systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy, dfs- 
coTored byDr. J. Collis Browne (late Army Medical Staff) , to whioh he gave the 
le of CHLOSODFNE, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the moat 
a — 1 — "- 1 - remedy ever di«JO»ered. 

the beet remedy known for Concha, Oon- 
nimvtton, Bm— -"'- --- 
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Croup, Agfne. 
acta like a charm in Diaxrhoss,, and i 
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effectually cuta short all attacks of srpUsjpsjs/-, 




ie the only palliative in H omalgia, aunt, 

From Bymen and Co., Pharmaceutical Chemiiti, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 
1880. Te J. T. Duvonport. Esq., S3, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London : — 

" Dear Sir— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating yon npon the wide- 
spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine. Dr. J. Collii Browne's Chlorodyne, 
haa earned for itself, not only in Hindoatan, hut all over the East. Ai a remedy 
of general utility, we much question whether a better is imported into the counter, 
and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. The 
other brands, we are happy to say, are now relegated to the native basssra, and, 
judging from their sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be but evanescent. We 
could multiply instances ad infinitum of the axtrsordinery efficacy of Dr. Collis 
Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhcea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, that have occurred under 
our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even 
in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprlalna;lj 
controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than 
Collis Browne'i, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the beat, and alar ' 
a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of o; 
that the substitution of any othai than Collii Browne a las — - 
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1, Symes & Co., Members of the Phann. Society of Great 



CAUTION.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was, undoubtedly, the inventor of Chlorodyne i that the story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. — 
See " The Times," July 13, IBM. 

Sold in bottles at Is. ltd., 8s. fld., 4a. 6d., and 111. each. None is genuine without 
the words "Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Chthob.— Beware of 
Piracy and Imitations. 

Solo Manufacturer— J. T. DAVBNPOBT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBUBY, LONDON. 
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of 

Practical Handbooks. 

ANIMALS, BIRDS, &c. 

BBBAZIBTG MD TBAINING DOGS; 



a, both for the Weld ud m Oom- 



mSaa, of E wma , Pointara, Batteri 

In cloth Kilt, Si 
DISEASES OF DOGS: 

Their Patholon. Diagnoeie, ud Treatment i to which I* added a 
Dictionary ol Oanuu Materia Medio*: Model - ■*■——===■- 

t. . ... .. " 0lwnin , ^ ^„ T ^ ne 

i Diuai i^ 1,chDr g| 
by poae U. id. i In oloCb lilt tk,"bT voat li. & 
BBITISH DOGS: 

Tintory. Ofcamctarletlce, I 



Datzit:!. {" Oorwiiicun," Author of "The DiuuH of Don," "The D 
Huron," ic,;, assisted by Eminent Fancier*. [May also be hid In DK^, UU =, _ 

jBeTelled boarde, extra silt, Fill edjtea, prloa 10a., by B»t, 10a. ed. 
DOGB TJSHD IN FIELD BPOB.T8 : 

Their History, Varieties, CharaeteTiatlM, *o. With nineteen foil pus Portrait* 
of celebrated Doge of the DeJ. iFom»™<7 dpi**™ I.of" Brili*X Dogl") 
In paper, price As,, by poet, Ha. £d, 
DOGS TJBEFTJT. TO MAN : 

In other Wort thin Field Hporte. Their Hlatory, Varieties, Characteristic i, ate. 
With . twenty.f onr toll page. Portrait* of Leadinx Don of the Day. IfornUnff 

Id paper, prloa Sn„ by peat. 8a, 3d. 
HOUSE AHD TOT DO&S; 

Their History, Varieties, Character] piticj, la. Also the Qenenl Hennfeinent at 
Dots, and Breeding end Beutnc. IHnitnted with nine Portrait! of Celebrated 
Dofaof thoDey. (Storming MpiPon III. of " BrilUh Dooi.") 
In paper, prloe fa., by pott. Sa. Ed. 
OP EWGLISHE DOGGES: 

Til- Dlll^r'vil.ii.T., I'nj -■■,':■■■. '.I ■■ ' '■/.■■■"-. r"-.d l ; ■■ i:''|. ':!"■■-.. .\ M 1.1:1 T \-- ■:' < ■ : , 
w 1 1 L:l i.i'ii.n l.v 1, :.-mi!:l-. ( ::■.!■■ '■' 1:1!, ■ u;-.,:i.7,i; ll.,,-|..r (1 i -!,■!«. ir. t.lin 

1 ' : '■■:-.'., 1' : -,i::, !■!-.. :..■■. A j : ,1 {!■■ --'iv .!| ,'v,":,,- e:'I i' h-. . L -_- 1 i - 1 ■: . - '.F A fcl'.AUAM Flbminu, 
Stli.i.N.t. .V.:f ■;,..■ r'.-'.im :;. i..-(-^ ■■[,.. BJ.V.nf;.' ',;■:... !■..■,.!. « nr..l L'.l 1 1 .« t it Imminted 
at Londoa by Richard Johnei, and are to he solde rai-y :■".■. 1,.' S. ■;..-, u', !u.-;-. 
Ohur.i-, ■.. l.->. .:,-. \-,iv;.t'-. ;'\ ( ;. K'jyvii.' ■.i.'vin-iui. r\.,!.<!. Ths in the earliest 
h>...l: ii. 1]: Ki ,'li-h . .: i-iLiiGH on the subject, aod should be in the hands of all 

tn board's, prloe ia. 01. by poet, is. lid. 

DISEASES OP HOB8ES: 

Their Pathology, Diafnoeii, and Treatment] to which ii added a 

Dictionary of fiqnineTfl-aleria Medioa. For the Use of A 

Pawn. In paper, price la. ed., b '- OJ 

FBAOTIOAI. DATBT FABMINQ : 



ontaininf Practioal Directione for the Hanuement of the Mlloh Qoet in Health 
»nd Disease. JUaatTated. By H. ft i T fj ia Houua Phlib. 
□heap edition, in neper, prioe la., by poet, la. Id. 
PIQ- KXBPInTEr POB AMATEURS i 

APlagUoalQuidetothsProataljleManasomentof Pies. By <J. Gilubt ["Gnrth." 
In paper, nrlca 11,, by Boat, la. id. 



2 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W.C. 

STOCK KEEPING FOB AMATEURS: 

A Manual on the Varieties, Breeding, and Management of Pigs, Sheep, Hones* 
Cows, Oxen, Asses, Mates, an* Goats, and the Treatment of their Disease*. 
Designed for the use of t oung Farmers and Amateurs. By W. H. Ablktt '.Author 
of ** Farming for Pleasure and Profit," " Arboriculture for Amateurs ")• 

In oloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 

BABBITS FOB PBIZES AND PBOFIT: 

i'ontaining Full Directions for the proper Management of Fancy Babbits in 
lealth and Disease, for Pets or the Market; and Descriptions of every known 
Variety, with Instructions for Breedinggood specimens. Illustrated. By the late 
Charles Bayson. Edited by Leonard u. Gill. [May a' so be had in two Parts, aa 
under J : In cloth gilt, prioe 2s. 6d„ by post, 2s. 9d. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF BABBITS: 

Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Babbit 
Coverts. &c. Fully illustrated. (Forming Part I. of *' Rabbit* for Prizes and 
Profit") In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

EXHIBITION BABBITS: 

B* ing Descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Babbits, their Points of Excellence, 
and iiow to obtain them. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of "Babbits for Prize* 
and Profit.") In paper, prioe la,., by post. Is. Id. 

BOOK OF THE BABBIT: 

A complete work on Breeding and Bearing all varieties of Fancy Babbits, giving 
their History, Variations, U»es, Points, Selection, Mating, Managemen , and 
every other information. Illustrated with facsimiles of water-colour drawings 
specially prepared for this work, and numerous wood engravings. By Various 
Breeders and Exhibitors. Edited by Leonard U. Gill, (Editor of ''Babbits for 
Prizes and Profit"). 

In extra cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d., by post, 18s. 

FEBBETS AND FEBBETING: 

Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Management, and Working of Ferrets. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 7cL 

FANCY MICE: 

Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Illustrated, 

In paper, price 6d., by posted. 

FOBEIGN CAGE BIRDS: 

Containing Full Directions for Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the 
various Beautiful Gage Birds imported into this country. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Bv O W Gedney 

In cloth gilt, in two vols.) price 8s. 6d., by post, 9s. ; in extra oloth gilt, gilt edges, in one 

vol., price 9s. 6d., by post, 9s. lOd. 

FABBAKEETS, PABBOTS, COCKATOOS, LORIES, AND 

M&C&W8 * 

Their Varieties, Breeding and Management. (Forming Vol. I, of "Foreign Cage 
Birds.") In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, 3d. 9d. 

WAXBILLS, FINCHES, 'WEAVERS, ORIOLES, AND 
Other Small Foreign Aviary Birds: 
Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management, Beautifully illustrated. (Forming 
Vol. II. of a Foreign Cage Birds.") 

In oloth gilt, price 5e., by post, 5s. id. 

CANABY BOOK: 

Containing Full Directions for the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of 
Canaiies and Canary Mules; Formation of Canary Societies; Exhibition Canaries, 
their points and breeding; and all other matters connected with this fancy. Illus- 
trated. By Robert L. Wallace. [May also be had in two Parts, as follows] : 

In cloth gilt, price 5s* by post 5s. 4d. ; in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s., 

by p >st, 6s. 4d. 

GENEBAL MANAGEMENT OF CAN ABIES: 

Including Cages and Cage M iking, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Disetsea 
and their Treatment. Moulting, Bats and Mice, ftc. Illustrated. (Forminu Part I 
Of the " Canary Book") 

In paper, prioe 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 

EXHIBITION CANARIES: 

Containing full Particulars of all the different Varieties, their Points of Excellence, 
Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies 
and Exhibitions. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of the" Canary Bookr) 

In paper, prioe 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 

FANCY PIGEONS: 

Containing Full Directions for the Breeding and Management of Fancy Pigeons, 
and Descriptions of every known variety, together with all other information of 
laserest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Handsomely illustrated. By J. 0. Ltsll. 
In extra cloth gilt, prioe la. «&., Y>* w%tt3a. 



Practical Handbooks. — Practical Mechanics. 3 

POULTRY FOB PRIZES AND PBOFIT: 

Cod tains Breeding Poultry for Prize*", Exhibition Poultry, and Management of 
the Poultry Yard. Handsomely Illustrated. By Jakes IjONO. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2b. 9d. 

BREEDING POULTRY FOR PRIZES: 

Containing full instructions for Mating Poultry to obta'n the best results in each 
breed. Illustrated. {Forming Part I. of "Poultry for Prize* and Pro/US') 

In paper, price 6d., by post, Bid. 

EXHIBITION POULTRY: 

Their Varieties, Characteristics, and Points of Excellence. Illustrated. {Forming 
Part II. of "Poultry for Prize* and Front.") 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE POULTRY YARD: 

Including Hatching of Eggs, Bearing and Feediag, Houses and Buns, General 
Management, Diseases and their Treatment, Fattening, Poultry Farming, ftc. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part III. of " Poultry for Prize* and Profit.") 

In paper, price is., by post, Is. Id. 

SUCCESSFUL CHICKEN REARING, A GUIDE TO. 

Price, in paper, 6d., by post 6sd. 

DUCKS AND GEESE: 

Their Characteristics, Points, and Management. By Various Breeders. 
Splendidly illustrated. 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

PBACTICAL BEE-KEEPING: 

Being Plain Instructions to the Amateur for the Successful Management of the 
Honey Bee. Illustrated. Re-written and Enlarged. By Frank Chxsrtrx. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 9cL 

BEE-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS: 

Being a Short Treatise on Apiculture on Humane and Successful Principles. By 
Thomas Addey (the Lincolnshire Apiarian). 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6*d. 
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PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 



PATENTS, TRADE MARK8, AND DESIGNS: 

A Practical Guide to Inventors and Manufacturers for Securing Protection under 

each of these heads By Archibald Craig. 

In cloth gilt, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 8d. ; in paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE: 

Ab applied to Farm Buildings of every description (Cow, Cattle and Calf Houses, 
Stables, Piggeries, Sheep Shelter Sheds, Boot and other Stores, Poultry Houses), 
Dairies, and Country Houses and Cottages. Profusely Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Plans. By Bobert Scott Burn. 

In cloth gilt, price 5b., by post, 5s. id. 

PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS: 

Containing full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, ftc. Fully illustrated with working diagrams. By Adria* 
Neison, C.E. New Edition, revised md enlarged by Dixon Kemp (Author of 
" Yacht Designing," "A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing," Ac.). 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d. 

A.RT OF PYROTEOHNY: 

Being Comprehensive and Practical instructions for the Manufacture of Fire- 
works, specially designed for the use of Amateurs. Profusely Illustrated. By 
W. H. Browne, Ph.D, M.A., L.R.O.P., ftc. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. lOd. 

MINOR FIREWORKS: 

Containing Instructions for the Manufacture of the Common and Simple Varieties 
of Fireworks. For the Use of Amateurs. Illustrated. By W. H. Browne, FbJD., 
M.A., ftc. (Author of " The Art of Pyroteohny"). 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PRACTICAL FIREWORK MAKING FOR AMATEURS: 

Being complete and explicit Directions in the Art of Pyroteohny, as applied to 
both the Major and Mim^r Fireworks, for the use of Amateurs, said BegtnnerSi. 
By W. H. Brow**, Ph.D., M.A., L.B.C.P., ftc. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6di % to* vototo,%&« 



A Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W.C. 

PRINTING FOB AMATEUBS: 

A Practical Guide to tbe Art of Printing: containing Description* off P re sses and 
Materials, together with Details of the Procew>es employed, to which is added s> 
Glossary of Technical Terms. Illustrated. By P. B. Raynor. 

In paper, prioe Is., by post Is. 2d. 

turning fob amateurs.- 

Containing fall Description of the Lathe, with all its working parts and attach- 
ments, and minute instructions for the effective use of them on wood, metal, and 
Wory. Illustrated with 180 first class wood engravings. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, prioe Is. 66U, by post, 2s. 9d. 

CARPENTRY 1 AND JOINERY FOB AMATETTBS: 

Contains full Descriptions of the various Tools required in the above Arts* 
together with Practical Instructions for their use. By the Author of "Turning: 
for Amateurs," M Working in Sheet Metal," ftc 

In oloth gilt, prioe ts. 6d., by poat,2s. 9d. 

WORKING IN 8HEET METAL: 

Being Practical Instructions for Making and Mending small Articles in Tin., 
Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. Illustrated. Third Edition. By the Author of 
" Turning for Amateurs," ftc. 

In paper, prioe 6d., by post, 6W. 

WOOD CARVING FOB AMATEURS: 

Containing Descriptions of all the requisite Tools, and full Instructions for their 
use in producing different varieties of Carvings. Illustrated. 

In paper, prioe Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS FOB AMATEURS: 

A Series of Treatises on Turning, Carpentry and Joinery, Working in Sheet Metal*. 
Wood Carving, Firework Making, and Printing. Illustrated. 
In Cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post, lis. 2d. 

ORGANS AND ORGAN BUILDING: 

Giving the History and Construction of the Modern Organ, and Descriptions of the • 
most remarkable Instruments. With Important Specifications off celebrated 
Organs. Illustrated. By 0. A. Edwards. 

In cloth gilt, prioe 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 

TOTMAKING FOB AMATEURS: 

Containing Instructions for the Home Construction of Simple Wooden Toys, and 
of others that are moved or driven by Weights, Clockwork. Steam, Electricity. 
Ac. Illustrated. By James Lukin, B.A. (Author of "Turning for Amateurs.") 

In cloth gilt, price 4s., by post, 4s. 4d. 
Part I.-SIMPLE WOODEN TOYS, to paper, price Is. 6d;. by post Is. 8d. 
Part II.-CLOCKWOBK, STEAM, andHffiLECTRIOAL TOYS, in paper, 
price 2s. 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS': 

Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 Designs and Working? 
Diagrams. By J. du V. Gbosvknor. [In the Press. 
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POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 



PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY: 

A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up- 
Natural History Specimens of all kinds. Illustrated. By Mostagu Bbowhbv 
In cloth gilt, prioe 8s. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. 

COLLECTING BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS: 

Being Directions for Capturing, Killing, and Preserving Lepidopt era and their 
Larval. Illustrated. Reprinted, with additions, from "Practical Taxidermy.'* 
By Montagu Bbowkk (Author of " Practical Taxidermy "). 

In paper, price la., by post Is. Id. 

POPULAR BBITI8H FUNGI: 

Containing Descriptions and Histories of the Principal Fungi, both Edible and' 
Poisonous, of our Country. Dlustrated. By Jambs Bnrrnur, F.I4.S* Ac. 
In oloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. 

BRITISH MARINE ALG-ffil: 

Being a Popular Account of the Seaweeds of Great Britain, their Collection 
and Preservation. Magnificently illustrated with 206 engravings. By W. H. 
Qrattam, In cloth gUt, pxVoa Ba. *A. to wfc»tft.1S&. 



Practical Handbooks, — Guides to Gardening. 5 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES: 

On the Structure. Affinities, Habits, and Faculties of Animals; with Adventures 
among and Anecdotes of them. By. Akthub Nicols, F.G.8., F.R.G.8. (Author 
of " The Puzzle of Life, and How it Has Been Pat Together," ''Chapters from the 
Physical History of the Earth "). [In the press. 
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GUIDES TO GARDENING. 



THE CHRYSANTHEMUM: 

Its History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases. By D. T. Fibh. 

In paper, price 6d., by post 7a. 

OABDEN PESTS AND THE IB EB ADICATION : 

Containing Practical Instructions for the Amateur to Overcome the Enemies of 
the Garden. With numerous Illustrations of the perfect Insects and their Lamrae, 
which are particularly harmful to Garden Plants. 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. Id. 

THE HABDY FRUIT BOOK: 

Consisting of a Series of Exhaustive Treatises on various Hardy Fruits grown 
in this country ; giving the History, the most desirable Sorts, and the best Methods 
of Cultivation of each. Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. [May be had in Parte as 
follow] : 

THE APPLE: 

Its History, Varieties, Cultivation, Pruning, Training, Cropping, fte. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

THIS PEAB: 

Its History, Varieties, Cultivation, Pruning, Training, Cropping, fee. 

In paper, price Is. ad., by post. Is. 7d. 

THE PEACH AND NECTARINE: 

Their History, Varieties, Cultivation, Pruning, Training, Cropping, fee. 
mTTT1 . ,*,,,^,^ m **■ P»P"fi P ri <» Is. 6d., by post, la. 7d. 
THE APRICOT: 

Its History, Varieties, Cultivation, Pruning, Training. Cropping, Diseases, fee 
_ .___ In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

THE PLUM: 

Its History, Varieties. Cultivation. Pruning, Training, Cropping, Ac. 
In paper, price Is., by post, Is. id. 

THE CHERRY AND MEDLAR: 

Their History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases. 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. 1<L 

THE FIG, MULBERRY, AND QUINCE: 

Their History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases. 

In paper, price Is., by post is. Id. 

THE 'WALNUT, CHESTNUT, AND FILBEBT: 

Their History, Varieties, and Cultivation. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

ORCHIDS FOB AMATEURS: 

Containing Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements of the Amateur, with 
full Instructions for their successful Cultivation. With numerous beautiful Illustra- 
tions. By Jambs Britten, F.L.S. (of the British Museum), and W. H. Gown. 
In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post, 7s. lOd. 

ROSE GROWING FOB AMATEURS: 

Being Practical Instructions for the successful Culture of Boast, with selections 
of the best varieties adapted to the lequirements of the Amateur in Town or 
Country. ByW.D. Prior. 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post, Is. 8d. 

BULBS AND BULB CULTURE (Vols. L and II.): 

Being Descriptions, both historical and botanical, of the principal Bulbs and 
Bulbous Plants grown in this country, and their chief Varieties ; with full and 
practical instructions for their successful Cultivation, both in and out of doors. 
Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. Vol. I. includes Parts I. and IL, and Vol. II. Parts 
III. and IV., as named below. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 9cL 

THE SNOWDROP, BULBOCODIUM, 8TEBNBEBGIA, 
Crocus, Colchicum, Tulip, and Hyacinth.: 
The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoors, tinner glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated. (Forcing Part I. cf "Bulbs and Bulb Outtvre.") 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. Id. 



6 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W.C. 

TECH ANEMONE, THE NABCISSUS, THE TiTTYY: 

The best porta, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated, {Forming Part II. of *' Buibe and Bulb Culture:') 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. 2d. 

THE GLADIOLUS, LACHENALIA, CYCLAMEN, BANUN- 
cuius, and Scilla or Squill (Star Hyacinth) : 
The best sons, and their cultivation, indoors, unoer glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part III of " Bulbs and Bulb Culture.") 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. lid. 

IXIAS, SPAKAXIS, TBITONIAS, AND BABIANAS ; IBIS, 
Tiger Iris ; Scnizostylis Coccinea ; and the Dahlia. 
The best sorts, and their cultivation, indo< rs, under glass, and in the open 
border. Illustrated. {Forming Part IV. of "Bulb Culture") 

In paper, price 1*., by post, is. Id. 

VOTE CULTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Plain Directions for the successful growing of Grapes, with the means and 
appliances usually at the command of amateurs. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

PRUNING, GRAFTING, AND BUDDING FRUIT TBEES: 
Illustrated with ninety-three Diagrams. B> D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

VU1I1A GARDENING: 

Being plain instructions for the Proper Laying-out, Planting, and Management 
of Small Gardens ; with lists of Trees. Shrubs, and Plants most suitable, and 
thirteen Designs for smaU gardens. By W. J. Mat. 

Cheap edition, in paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

BOSE BUDDING: 

Containing full Instructions for the successful performance of this interesting 
operation. Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 7d. 

GBEENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOB AMATEUBS: 

Descriptions of the beet Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions for Building 
them ; Particulars of the various Methods of Heating : lists of the most suitable 
plants, with general and special cultural directions : and all necessary information 
for the Guidance of the Amateur. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat (Author of "Vino 
Culture for Amateurs," " Cucumber Culture for Amateurs," &o.). 
In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. In extra gilt, gilt edges, price 4s., by post, 4s. 3d* 

ABBOBICUTiTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Instructions for the Planting and Cultivation of Trees for Ornament 
or Use, and selections and descriptions of those suited to special requirements as to 
Boil, Situation, &c. By William H. Ablstt (Author of "English Trees and 
Tree Planting," &o.). 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d. 

CUCUMBER CULTURE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Including also Melons, Veg> table Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By W. J, Mat. 

In paper, price Id., by post. Is. Id. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Concise Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, so as to insure good crops, in, 
•mall Gardens, witn lists of the best varieties of each sort. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price ls„ by post Is. Id. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



COUNTRY POCKET BOOK AND DIARY, 1882: 

For Reference and Registration. Full of facts and form* of the greatest value 
and interest to Country Gentlemen and Sportsmen. Contents: Diaries and 
Information on Scooting, Fishing. Hunting, Athletics, Football. Bicycling, 
Coursing. Racing, Dogp, foultr> Exhibitions, Rowing. Swimming, Meteorology, 
Cricket, Parliamentar> Papers, fto, &c. uith Pockets, Pencil, &c., complete. 
Prices : In russia leather, 6s. 6d. ; roan, 8s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 

BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAB: 

Being a Chronicle ot the New Inventions and Improvements for the present 
Seat on, and forming a P» rmaLOx-t Record of the progress m the manufacture of 
Bicycles and Tricycles. Designed also to assist intending purchasers in the ohoioe 
of a machine. Illustrated. By Harry Hewitt Gnirnv. (Published Annually .) 

In paper, price is., by post, is. id. 



Practical Handbooks. — Sports and Pastimes (continued). 7 

THE BICYCLIST'S GUIDE TO MACHINES AND MAOES: 
Showing at a glance the construction and price of the principal machines in the 
market. By Robert Edward Phillips D.B.O., C.S.B.O., B.T.O. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6ftd. 

PBACTIOAL TRAPPING: 

Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with a chapter on general 
bird trapping and snaring. By W. Carnegie (" Moorman"). 

In paper, price 1b., by post, 1*. Id. 

PBACTICAIi FISHEBMAN: 

Dealing with the Natural History, the Legendary Lore, the Capture of British 
Freshwater Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Making. Beautifully illustrated. By 
J. H. Keens. 

In cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. t by post, lis. 

NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING: 

Miscellaneous observation* on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they afford 
for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grous", Partridges, Pheasants, Hares. 
Babbits, Quails, Woodcocks, 8nipe. and Books. By J. J. Mauley, M.A. (Author of 
" Notes on Fish and Fishing"). Illustrated with Sporting (Sketches by J. Temple. 

In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. lOd. 

PBACTICAIi BOAT BUILDING AND SAILING: . 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Built in/ Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for 
Amateurs, and Instructions for their proper handling. Fully Illustrated with 
Designs and Working Diagrams. By Adrian Neison, C.E., Dixon Kemp, 
A.LN.A., and G. Christopher Da vies. 

In One Volume, cloth gilt., price 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d, 

BOAT SAILING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing Particulars of the mo&t Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs* 
and Instructions for their Proper dandling, Ac. Illustrated with numerous Dia- 
grams. By G. Christopher Davieb (Author of " The Swan and her Crew," Ac.). 

In cloth silt, price 5e., by post 5s. Sd. 

PBACTICAIi PHOTOGBAPHY: 

Being the Science and Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various 
Dry Plate Processes, Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated, By 
O. £. Wheeler. [May also be had in parts as under] : . 

In cloth gilt, price 4s„ by post, 4s. 4d. 

WET COLLODION PBOCESS: 

The Art of Photography by this process, developed for Amateurs and Beginners. 
(Being Part I. of '* Practical Photography.") 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. 2d. 

DBY PLATE PHOTOGBAPHY: 

The Art of Photography by thi* Process developed for Amateurs and Beginners. 
(Being Part U. of ** Practical Photography.") 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. 2d. 

PHOTOGBAPHIC MISCELLANEA: 
(Being Part III. of l * Practical Photography") 

In paper, pxioe Is., by post Is. 2d; 

THE PHOTOGBAPHEB'S POCKET BOOK: 

Containing Begister for nearly 1«00 Negatives. Compiled by O. B Whebleb 
(Author of* Practical Pnotography "). 

Prices : In cloth, 8s. ; in leather Ss. 6d. ; by post, 2d. extra. 

ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: 

Being Instructions for a variety of Art Work for Home Employment, and Sugges- 
tions for a number of Novel and Saleable Articles for Fancy Bazaars. Illustrated. 
Contents are given in Series I. and II. following. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d. 
8EBIES I. OF "ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS." 



Colouring Photographs, Imitation Stained Glass, Decalcomanie, Queen Shell Work, 
"* * " "* * " , Japanese Lacquer Work, Stenci ling. 

In paper, price ls„ by post. Is. Id. 



8EBIES II. OF "ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS." 

Painting Magic Lantern Slides, Menu and Guest Cards, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens. Frosted Silver Work, Picture Cleaning and Restoring, lllumi* 
nating and Symbolical Colouring. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

CHINA PAINTING: ^ 

Its Principles and Practice. By Walter Harvet. Illustrated. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 
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LEATHER WOBE BOOK: 

Containing Fall Instructions for Making and Ornamenting articles so as to 
successfully imitate Carved. Oak ; specially wirtten for the use of Amateurs. By 
Boia Baughav. Illustrated. 

In oloth gilt, prioe 2s. 6<L, by post, 2s. 9cL 

CABD3 AND CABD TRICKS: 

Containing a brief History of Playing Cards t Full Instructions, with Illustrated 
Hands, for playing nearly all known games of chance or skill, from Whist to 
Napoleon and Patience, ana directions for performing a number of amusing Tricks. 
Illustrated. By H. K. Heather. 

In eloth gilt, prioe 5s., by post, 5s. id. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND: _ 

Being Minute Instructions by the Aid of which, with proper practice, the Neatest 
and most Intricate Tricks of Legerdemain can be successfully performed, Luos- 
trated. By Edwik Sachs. [May also be had in two parts as.f ollow] : 

In cloth gilt, prioe 5s., by post, 6s. 4d. 

DRAWING BOOM MAGIC: 

Being Conjuring Tricks suited to Beginners, and for display in drawing rooms. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part I. of "Sleight of Hand.") 

In paper, price 2s., by post. 2s. 2d. 

GRAND OB STAGE MAGIC: 

Being Instructions for the Performance of more intricate and showy conjuring 
tricks, and suited to public display. Illustrated. {Forming Part II. of "Sleight qf 
Hand.") In paper, price 2s.» by post, 2s. 2d. 



GUIDES TO PLACES. 



THE T7PPEB THAMES: 

From Richmond to Oxford : A Guide for Boating Hen, Anglers, Pio-nio Parties, 
and all Pleasure Seekers on the River. Arrangea on an entirely new plan. Illus- 
trated with Specially Prepared Bn* ravings of some of the most Beautiful Scenery 
and Striking Oblects met with on the Thames. 

In paper, price Is., in cloth, with elastic band and pocket, 2s., postage 2d. 

WINTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH: 

A complete Handbook to the Riviera, with a notice of the new station, Alassio. 
Splendidly Illustrated. By Rosa Bauoham (Author of " Indications of Character 
in Handwriting," " The Northern Watering Places of France"). 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d. 

THE DICTIONARY OF WATERING PLACES, Seaside 
and Inland, at Home and Abroad : 

Contains Routes, Climate, and Season. Waters, Recommended for. Scenery, Objects 
of Interest, Amusements, Churches, Doctors, Hydropathic Establishments, Hotels, 
House Agents, Newspapers, &c., with Map of British Watering Placbs, Seaside 
and Inland, and the Routes thereto. In cloth, price 4s., by post, 4s. 3d. 

May also be had in Parts, as follows, price 2s. each, 

Part I., BRITISH WATERING PLACES, both Inland and Seaside, in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Islands. 

Part II., FOREIGN WATERING PLACES, Seaside and Inland, including 
the Spas, the Swiss Lakes, and the Continental Centres. 

SEASIDE WATERING PLACES: 

Being; a Guide to Persons in Search of a Suitable Place in which to Spend their 
Holidays, on the English and Welsh Coasts. New and Revised Edition, with 
Descriptions of over 140 Places. 

In paper, prioe 2s., by post, 2s. 8d. 

MAP OF THE SEASIDE AND INLAND WATERING 
Places of the British Isles : 
Showing the railway and sceamboat communications, the central points, and 
various places of interest to tourists, in addition to all the Watering Places men- 
tioned in the British Section of the "Dictionary of Watering Places" and in 
" seaside Waterlog Places." Size of plate 15in. by Hiin. Coloured, price fid., by 
post 7d. ; plain, prioe 8d,, by poet 4d. 

NORTHERN WATERING PLACES OF FRANCE: 

A Guiae for English People to the Holiday Resorts on the Coasts of the French 
Netherlands, Pioardy, Normandy, and Brittany. By Rosa Bauohah (Author of 
" Winter Havens inthe Sunny South," &o.). 

In paper, prioe 2s,, by nost St. 2d, 



Practical Handbooks — Miscellaneous. 9 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN: 

A M*wnfti for Collector*. Beta* a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks, Monograms, and 
Engravings of characteristic Specimens. New Edition. [May also be had in Part* 
as under 1 : In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d.« by post, 8s. 8d. 

ENGLISH POTTERY: 

Giving the History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Pottery. 
with illustra- ions of specimens, marks, and monograms, fro. {Forming Part I. of 
44 Bnglith Pottery and Porcelain") 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post, Is. 7d. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN: 

Giving the History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Porcelain, 
with illustrations of specimens, marks, and monograms, fto. (Forming Part II. cf 
"Englieh Pottery and Porcelain.") 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post, Is. 7d. 

ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH COINS: 

A Manual for Collectors; being a History and Description of the Coinage of 
Great Britain, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, with Tables of 
Approximate Value* of Good Specimens. Profusely Illustrated. 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 

CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING: 

With Illustrations in support of the Theories advanced, taken from Autograph 
Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musioians, 
Actors, and other persons. By B. Baughan. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

CHURCH FESTIVAL DECORATIONS: 

Comprising Directions and Designs for the Suitable Deooration of Churches for 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Harvest. Illustrated. 

In paper, price is., by post Is. Id. 

ARTISTIC FLOWER DECORATIONS: 

For Ball Booms, Halls, Passages, Dinner and Supper Tables ; with Dirotions for 
making Bouquets, Buttonholes, Hair Sprays, &o. Illustrated. By B. 0. Sawabd. 

In paper, price 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOFORTES: 

The Amateur's Guide to the Practical Management of a Piano without the inter- 
vention of a Professional. By Charles Babbingtok. 

In paper, price 6d., by posted. 

DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK: 

An Encyclopaedia of Plain and Fancy Needlework ; the History of the various 
Work; details of the Stitches employed; the method of working the materials 
used ; the meaning of Technical Terms ; and other information bearing on the 
subject. Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By S. F.A. 
Cadlfeild and B. C. Sawabd, assisted by various ladies. 

In monthly parts, price is., by post. Is. lid. 

HONITON L ACE BOOK: 

Containing Full and Practical Instructions for Making Honiton Lace. With 
numerous illustrations. 

In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. 

PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING: 

Being Plain Directions for Taking Patterns, Fitting on. Cutting out, Making 
up, and Trimming Ladies' and Children's Dresses, tty £, Mukrok. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

TOILET MEDICINES: 

A Scientific Manual on the Correction of Bodily Defects, and the Improvement 
and Preservation of Personal Appearance ; together with Formulas for all the 
Special Preparations Recommended. By Edwin Wooton, B.Sc (Pans). 
in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 9d. 

SICK NURSING AT HOME: 

Being Plain Directions and Hints for the Proper Nursing of Sick Persons, and 
the Home Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in case of sudden emergencies* 
By S. F. A. Caulfbild. 
in paper, price Is., by post, Is. id. In doth, price Is. 6d. % by uasA U.QA. 
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HINTS TO UNTRAINED TEACH BBS: 

Beinr Directions and Suggestions for the A&sistanoe of Parents and others engaged 
in Home Education. By Jane Ascham. 

In paper, price 6d„ by post 7d. 

STOCK AND SHAKE INVESTMENTS: 

Being Explanations for the General Header of the Nature and Quality of the 
different Glasses of Securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange. By Albbbt 
Bhabwood. In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

CATALOGUE OF LADIES' AND CHILDBEN'S DBESS 
Patterns (Illustrated): 
Comprising Ladies* Dre«ses, Mantle**, Underlinen, Girls' and Boys' Costumes, 
Children's Underlinen, Ladies' Caps, Dressing Jackets, &c. This lUt is added to 
week by week, and at present contains nearly four hundred of the newest and 
moBc seasonable designs. Post free on application. 

PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 

HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 

Perfect in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases. Every instrument warranted to 
stand any extreme climate. Shippers and Dealers supplied. 

Before deciding on purchasing, write for a descriptive Price List and Testimonials to 
G. Lisstxad, Manager, 

COBBEH PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 

18, EVEESHOLT STEEET, CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON. 



Bead the following Testimonials, selected from many hundreds :— 
Darley Ripley, Leeds, 25 Jan.. 1878.— Dear Sib,— The American Organ U to hand, and 
i* a really good instrument. The tone is all that can be desired, aitd the appearance is 
far beyond my expectation. I am a teacher of music, and will recommend them.— Yours 
truly, J. 0. BRADBURY. 

British and Foreign Bible and Book and Tract Depot, £8, Church-street, Sheffield. 
46 Oct., 1877.— Dear 8ir.— The Piano came safely. I am very much ple»sed with it as a 
sweet and brilliant-toned instrument, and beautifully polished. My friends who have 
tried it like it very much. It is also handsome in appearance. I shall 1 ecommend you 
wnerever I can.— I am, yours, Ac. E. BHODBS. 

fiMelds Daily News Office. 11, Howa'd-street, North Shields, 7 March, 1878.-Dbar Sib, 
—The Barmoninm has arrived, and gives great satisfaction. Your guarantee as regards 

Siality is qu.te fulfilled. We are glad that we can speak so favourably respecting it, and 
speaks very well in your favour when being used.— Yours respectfully, 

WHITECR08S and YORKB. 

64, Union-street, Maidstone, 27 Oct., 1879— Dear Sir.— About a year since I purohased 
one of your American Organs. My family and friends are delighted with its superior 
finish and brilliant tone : in a word, it is a " Gem." I could bear similar testimony of 
your Pianofortes, and temperance friends requiring an instrument for the family circle 
will do well to give your establishment a trial.— Most respectfully yours, 

O. H. GRAHAM. 

THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD BEMEDIES!!! 



HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 



These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the 
treatment of all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. 
The FILLS PURIFY, BEGULATE and STRENGTHEN the 
whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the cure 
of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers. Pos- 
sessed of these BEMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means 
of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.— Advice Gratis at 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the hour* 

of Eleven and Four, or fcy letter. 
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THE QREEN MAN AND STILL 



George Rees- "^see™ 

Neatly coloured by hand by onr own Artiflta, with Sbdtl 
op. Correct Portraits. SliaMbyM. Pricolia. .;i,[.. 
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im. Setton Conitable. 
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PBINCE8H DAG-MAB, Copper Plate Kmrmring. 
nicely coloured by hand, alio !7 by JO Prion 7/0. 
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y Michael Angelo. The Holy Family, by Sir J . llcmoldi. Siroil by 17. 
| The Laal Supper, by Leonardo di VlnoL Why 17. 

Q. R. hai always for ule and Eiportatiun, SPECIAL PABCBLB of Piotarea bought at 
Redaction, whiohneoBeia ex — ■■—"■■ ->.■— 
ENGRAVINGS, in PARCELS, ft. 
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ALL NBW. Bueiited In the beat manner, agitable for Drawing Boom, Mnini Boom, Blttlnf 
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STEVENS' SILICON 

JEWELLERY REVIVER 

TABLET. 

Idige Site. Port Free. H stamp.. 




THIS UNRIVALLED POLISH 

(Direct from Nature's Laboratory) 

Is not n mmmfaotnred artiels, bat a very remarkable natural production, 
the beat substance known for Clec.iii.ng and Poliibing Gold, Silver, 
and Jewels without the least injury, and will prevent pearla beooming 
discoloured. 

Sold in a handeome little box, with Brush, Leather, Directions' for 
I" ae, an Analysis, and nnmerona Testimonials, price Is. 

A large size, containing also a Ring Cleaning Stick, and one for 
cleaning Studs and Buttons, price 2s. 

The SILICON ie also sold in Powder, for Plata Cleaning, at 6d. 
and Is. per box, and in canisters at 2a. 6d. 



To be had through all Chemists, Fancy Goods Dealers, Jewellers, Brush 

Shops, and Ironmongers, throughout the kingdom. 

"Wholesale of all London Fancy Warehouses and Wholesale Druggists, 

and of the Proprietor, in bulk, rough, or in powder. 

GEO. STEVENS, 

SOLE IMPORTER, 

37e, STU-AJsro, Xionsrooisr. 



Rowland's Toilet Articles, 

20, EATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 




ROWLAND'S ODONTO 



Of PEAEL DENTTFEICE la of inestimable value 
the teeth, strengthening the gumH, and giving a pie* 
=~ -- "-ates tartar from the teeth, prevents and an 
"to which it impart h a pearl-lik* 

being entirely t 

at and purest too ,_.. _._ .. 

a 3d. Govemminit stamp oi 
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y, and polishes and 
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ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

Th universal! j in high repute for its unprecedented success during the last 80 years 
in promoting the growth, restoring, improving, and beautifying tie human hair. 
It prevent* hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriJI, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. For 
children it is especially recommended, as forming the Dans of a beautiful head of 
hair, while its introduction into the nursery of Royalty is a sufficient proof of ltr 
merits. Sold in usual four sizes. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

An Eastern botanical preparation, perfectly free from all mineral or metallic 
admixture. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and soothing 
efincts on the skin ; while by its action on the porea and minnta secretory v e sse l s, a 
promotes a healthy tone, allays every tendency to inflammation, and thus effectually 
dissipates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, discolouration!, and other 
on tauoous visitations. The radiant bloom it imparta to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of soothing urina- 
tion, and removing cutaneous defects, render it mdispeusable to every toilet. 
Gentlemen sfter sharing will find it renders the skin soft, smooth, and pleasant. 
Of all Chemists, at te. Bd. Avoid cheap spurious imitations. Sold by all dealers. 



The Theatrical and Music Hall Profession, 

Amateur Theatricals, Fancy Dress Balls. Ac 

MouBtflchea, fld. and le. ; whifckera and moustache. Is., imperials, «d. ; fall bearda and 
loooatachea. Is. 6d.. is., and is. fld. ; niggora' wigs, 2a„ Sa, fid ., and is,, with apring to Hj 
np, fe. fld. ; nigHers" black, lfl -j clowna' wigB, 8a. ; pantaloona', with baud, complete. 14a. ; 

greaae paints, 7d. per stick, all Bent poat free. 

The largest stock of Wigs and MaksB-np in the world. 
HUNDREDS OF SECONDHAND WIOB FOE SALE. 

Wigi, HaJra-up. nnd a comxUnl wan, trrw, VU. Sd. to 



18, RUSSELL STBEET, COVENT GARDEN, London, 
And 60, BAOCHIEHALL Sl'KEET, GLASGOW. 



THE TEST BEST HADE. 
dseil bj- all the principal artUtet end ladles of fashion, win impart the mot* 
be&ntifnl golden tint to the hair la a few applications. Quite harmleaa. 
Expreaaly prepared for and sold by 

C. H. FOX, 19, Bnssell Street, Covent Garden, London, 

And m, SAUCHIEHALL STBEET, GLASGOW, 
In bottlax PitU.Ut.; *a!f pinU, St.; gitU, 3i, Imperial manrt. 

LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 




"Jdok on tni. piotnre." 

LATREILLE'S EXCELSIOR LOTION. 

CelebraWd among all cluaea of society all orer the world »a the onlr r«l producer 

WHISKERS AND MOTTSTA CHIOS, 

AUD CTJBEB OF BALDKESS. 

I^^J^?*ll^3 d ' I '£t bott,6 ■ °J n J w J h * d ~ of "T, ehaMlat, through Barelaj, Sanger, Nowbery 
*SHfn.i ton, Thompson. Hofendan, Maw and Co.. or enT other Wholesale Ohamiat, or direct 
S^tJmV K " * !-"«"■■ ""1 Co.. Walworth, London, on remitting Po.toflo.OrdS 
CAUTTpoT .— Be careful to Mk for Latrellle'D Excelsior lotion, sod refine unrthinjr 
W tfcn DM to offend, » the enormous aoocesi, eitendlng otst t«ent7 jeaia, his Jodto mejii 



Why many Persons Permanently Submit 





avary defect of JTntui 



GREY HAIR 

Rattier than attempt to Hestore it. 

1st. — BBoaase the old fashioned and objectionable Hair Dyes dry up and spoil the Hair. 
2nd .—Because the majority of "Hair Restorers" bring the nsfirs into ridicule by pro- 
ducing only a siokly yellow tint or dirty greenish st*in, instead of a proper colour. 
The following Testimonials (of many hundreds received) declare the value of 

LATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIR RESTORER 

he RE A I.I.y NATCR AL colour, gloss, sofl 



restoring grey or wl 

youth; It ao perfectly accomplishes ltt woik 
ir glariELg gaslight, the user can alike defy d< 






rrioo tin. w. hbug i 

laTBEILLS ft ( 

But It is strongly advised that t- 

Latreille's Hyperion NEVER D 



atom for BtumpB or Post Office Order, by the Proprieton, 
., Walworth, London, or may be had of Chemists; 



- readily proaure through 



\ wholesale 



SPECIKSN TEBTlfcOKIA&B. 



30, Royal George-street, Btockport, 

February L_ - 

DlAnBlR,— My hair went white through tr 

„j „,.i i~. „„ ojttjj of TOOr eyperto, 

*•—«-* '-ml Hi brown 



Febmaryf«,J(M. i 

— le of yoru 

er brought It back to a apla 

years old, and all my fri — J - ] " 

restored from whito to 1 



. Yourn.troly, 

High-street, Stourbridge, May 16. 1S78. 

And your Hyperion Hair Restorer is a 

— * really genuine article, and is well 

my- After using It thrice, my hair 

truly, iif ru.l M. Divu, 

Thirsk. T orb*. January W. 18% 
lis,— I use your Hyperion Hair Restorer, 
lt. everything which baa been said in its 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, T. Comes. 



r.rhl-'iU.h' 

wae quite grey i it also 
off, and I shall always 
know. Yon are at lit 



althfallT, 
Irs.) CTCh™ 



High-street, Cortham, WflU, 



of your Hyperion Hair Beetorer ; ita cleau qualities 
m* wiapfait hi iMMwiiMwH ii nrwftaw 

Yours respectfully, E. mnim. 

Bt. Hellers, Jersey, 
_ . August 1, 1873. 

8itt£-Plaise send me another bottle of yonr Hype- 
being very pleasant to use, both as to cleanliness 
and absence of disagreeable smell. 

Yours truly, F. Dl Lmmi.i. 

!, Fir-street, Sydenham, 

n o.._t . i. ^, '-"^Slthetl 

- the grey 
Youth reepoctf ullv, 

. TTWkitshmi. 

83, Dewsbnry-road, Leeds, 

May EI, 187*. 
l— I want half -a-do ten more bottles of 
Ion Hair Restorer, some for Mends and 
iar for myself ; it la the bast restorer of 



D ut for li»treillo*B HyTJortrm "H.ttrt Biwtann, »». "Cft. -w 
so proprietor oI±jatoeAll»j'«aTf»\»\ei"s*r^A!a^^jfi™sti.\»».wi 
of uniTorsal re.pu.te tcrr TO jaws vA, »»2kA»="* "«■ 



H EATH'S SUCCESSFUL TASTELESS REMEDY 

| | *OB TBI 

Prevention and Cure 

SEA SICKNESS. 

Thit Preparation is perfectly harmless ; does not produce headache 

or other discomfort. 

MtmiiMiilnHiwtM SmtmiM ««n via, dirteUau. fries u. tu.. n. M.. end ii. ft. 



T E 8 TIMO WIAJ.B , 
LETTER FBOK (JENEBAL BIB EDWABD WARDS, K.C.B. 

October 14tb,18W. 

Bin.— Ton will ho glad to hear tint one of my ions, who crossed over to Dublin in the nl> 
lut wee*, found your Powder, as is naja. " a brilliant success." Ha pn some to • friend crT 
Me, who was, like himself, a bad iailor, and the success ni undoubted In both oases. Yob 
een niiki what uae jou like of this. Tour, faithfully, R. O. WABDE. 

LETTER FROM CAFT. 1. G. MOBDUE, BARQUE "ELIZABETH GRAHAM." 

Dun Bib,- Kindly hand the enclosed Testimonial to Mi. Hutu, with my bait thanks for 
tha bottle of Sea Sickness Remedy that he presented ma with before leavlnrLonclon. It la trarj 
a perfect, remedy for Bea Sickness, and, on future voyages with passengers, I phall never be wltb- 
onitt. When f received it from ate Hzath I certainly had very little faith In it, h I had semi 

dnrinr my axperianoe of forty yean of bob Ufa i brct It lavandET la a perfect remedy, and no> 
mistake. I am, dear Sir, youn f Bithfnlly, 

J. QUHWIT, Ban., Bn,w, Satill 4 Co. J. O. MORDTJK. 

COPY OF A LBTTEB FROM MR. EWI\ 111 urTI'I.n, TMSSf.SfiER ON BOARD 

THE -BLiaABBTIF nmBiV in £fiw ZEALARD. 

To Mr. Atnn> Hum, December I--!:, IM 

Sii-I hate naeayonr new rfinfidYf.,'- 7.!-,,: ,-«■:■. i:r. .v.. rmrl ■::■■■, ,-,t s,-.-, h:,-:<r..-.- -. nud hiv; 
found it the I*** orimsEta™ that 1 hsn .-.■■■■ ■ ■■■ i . .M ■, ■■!!■■ ,-. i : ...-i. . .,|..,-.| -.-.S: >i Si-Ar. 
On a Toysga of twenti-one dajH. by the ,:i,i. ■ t,, it.,--. I ■•■:,:.-,-\ Ht;.s-, -:■■■ «■».■; 
in the bctpi'^'l r.l! tlii' ■ ■.«>■, wi.l wha (tlv. .■■ \ ..:■■:;:■: I., i i .■ :.li,!i- .1. 



it, J captains of vessels carrjW pti- '.:. ■■:■ '.a.-.-: ■ "; -■■!■■.■ :L;. .!■ :i in. v. rV 1 ■. i. (.1" S:n 

and prerenlg yonutlng. On our voyage ■ ■ .:■!•.■.'■.■.■,. i:..',,-,,- slak. TbeeaptanY 

(Capt. Moanus) gave me a bottle of yoiii I'ni'.iiVlK-, ■■i.il :-.'.:-. r :.:,Kin^ it a U?S5, I am happy to pay 
■he was not troubled with the Bfcck pa ie afterwards; and wl.rM 1 .-...:. :■...,-- ...-.■•. -irk 1 gave some. 



ih by your Msdicine for Sea Sickness, I think It only 
. I have travelled upwards of twenty-Bye OntrnmiiS 
> effects of Seasickness nntil I Mod vonr Medicine, 
■f abort journeya, with the moat satisfactory reraise. 



ii quite infallible. 'EaltbiaDy yours. 



n Inclined to think that It 



PREPARED ONLY BE 

ALFRED HEATH & Co., 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL HOEvKEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

Growers of jhdictiul Float* in (heir wild .[.its. 

114, EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W. 



AMATEUR THEATRICALS, NEGI 
TROUPES, VOCALISTS, & Others. 

. ■ 
. 

mg wliit* or owt bvwtt, 8*. Od.1 omnia emu 

»i«, lii '■■■'. ■ ■ i "ii with ■prinjr, **. Cft 

•imt poal I: 

Wlfiti IB 

pDrtDriiuieueit of unity donnrijiUoa, ma? Im Imil on UUtE at. Hull t 
Price oW«oil by Won llod Hnu*«a. 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED. 



*ir /i>r Stamp. 

"W. WALLBEi, 

48 & 49. TABHWACLB WAIL FMSBURY SQUARE. 

LOX1MOT, E.C. 

HAIR DESTROYER. 



MRS. JAMES'S DEPILATORY 

. 

REMOVES SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 

■ 
HO U.OY SHOULD BE WITHOUT II. 



Ta &a had #' most Chemists, w a fiwr p/ 

i.-i. fl?j( Vrve.Jor : ■ 



MRS. A. JAMES. 
226a, CALEDOMAK m», \SSSX*Sk. ' 
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A Specific for l^EU RALGIA' 



la Bottle*** 4».0d.andlU. Of Ml ObHiiata, md a( 



